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AMENDS FOR LADIES. 


Tuts excellent old comedy seems to have been de- 
servedly popular on its performance, by two different 
companies, at the Black Friars Theatre before 1618, 
and it was twice printed. It is not easy to decide 
whether the comic or the serious scenes are the best; 
although the first are not without some of the coarse- 
ness which belonged to the manners of the age. The 
language is generally well chosen : some passages are 
of the higher order of poetry, and from them we may 
judge that Field was capable of writing other parts of 
The Fatal Dowry than those which Mr. Gifford, in his 
just admiration of Massinger, was willing to assign to 
him. The characters are numerous, varied, and well 
distinguished. 

The object of the play was to vindicate the female 
sex, attacked in Woman is a Weathercock ; and it is 
accomplished amply and happily in the persons of the 
Maid, Wife and Widow. The plotis threefold, applying 
to each of them, but the incidents are interwoven with 
ingenuity, and concluded without confusion. In several 
of our old plays, husbands become, or endeavour to 
become, the instruments of the dishonour of their wives. 
Middleton was too fond of incidents of this odious kind, 
which are to be found in his Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
1630, and in Anything for a quiet Life, 1662; but in 
both cases the purpose of the husband was to profit by 
his own disgrace. In Field’s Amends for Ladies, the hus- 
band only resorts to this expedient to puthis wife's fidelity 
to the test. This portion of the plot was borrowed, in 
several of its preliminary circumstances, from the novel 
of the Curioso Impertinente in Don Quixotte; but it 
would not have accorded with Field’s design, of making 
amends to the fair sex, that Subtle should have met 
with the same success as Lothario. The attempt of 
Bold, in disguise, upon the widow, was taken from an 
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incident apparently well known about the date when the 
play was written, and referred to in it. The original of 
that part of the comedy which relates to Ingen and the 
Lady Honor has not been found, and perhaps it was 
the invention of the poet. 

The two editions of this play in 1618 and 1639, do 
not materially vary, although the difference between 
the title-pages might lead to the supposition that ‘¢ the 
merry pranks of Moll Cut-purse,” and the ‘‘ humour 
of roaring,” were new in the later copy. It seldom 
happens that faith is to be put in attractive changes of 
title-pages. Middleton and Rowley’s Far Quarrel is, 
indeed, an instance to the contrary ; for the edition of 
1622 contains a good deal of curious matter connected 
with the manners of the times, promised in “ the fore- 
front of the book,” and not found in the copy of 1617. 
In Amends for Ladies Moll Cut-purse only appears in 
one scene, The variations between the impressions are 
errors of the press, some of which are important of 
their kind, and such as rendered a carefu! collation 
absolutely necessary. 

It may here, perhaps, be worth while to place in one 
view the scanty and scattered information regarding 
Mary Frith, alias Moll Cut-purse, the Roaring Gil. 
She was a woman who commonly dressed like a man, and 
challenged several male opponents, bearing, during her 
life, the character of a bully, a thief, a bawd, a receiver 
of stolen goods, &c.* She appears to have been the 
daughter of a shoe-maker, born in 1584, dead in 1659, 
and buried in what is now called St. Bride’s Church. 
In Feb. 1611-12, she did penance at Pauls’ Cross, 
but the letter mentioning this fact, which is in the 
British Museum, does not state for what offence. 


*She ‘is the “honest Moll’ alluded to by City-wit in R. 
Brome’s Court Beggar, A. ii, S. 1. to whom he is to go for the 
recovery of his purse, after he had had his pocket picked while 
looking at the news in the window of “ the Coranto shop.”—He 
afterwards states that she “ dealsin private for the recovery of 
such goods.” 
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Among other daring exploits, she robbed, or assisted in 
robbing, General Fairfax, on Hounslow Heath, for 
which she was sent to Newgate, but afterwards liberated 
without trial. The immediate cause of her death was 
a dropsy, and she seems then to have been possessed of 
property: she lived in her own house in Fleet Street, 
next the Globe Tavern, and left £20. that the conduit 
might run wine on the expected return of Charles IT. 
Besides the comedy by Middleton and Dekker, (Dodsley s 
Old Plays, VI.) John Day wrote ‘¢a book of the mad 
pranks of Merry Moll of the Bankside.” It was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall in 1610, and perhaps the play of 
which she is the heroine, was founded upon it. Another 
account of her life was printed in 1662 shortly after 
her decease. She is supposed to be alluded to by 
Shakespeare in Twelfth Night, A. i. S. 3. and ob- 
tained such ‘‘bad eminence,” in point of notoriety, 
that it is not surprising, (according to the evidence of 
the authors of The Witch of Edmonton, A. v. Sc. 1.) 
that some of the dogs at Paris Garden, used in baiting 
bulls and bears, were named after her. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &.* 


Count, Father of Lord Feestmple. 
Lorp FEESIMPLE. 

Lorp PrRoupty. 

Sir Joun Lovatt, called Husband. 
Sust te, his Friend. 

InGEN, in love with Lady Honor. 
Frank, his younger Brother. 
Boup, in love with Lady Bright. 
WELLTRIED, his Friend. 

SELDOM, a Citizen. 

WHOREBANG, 
Bots, 
TEARCHAPS, 
SPILLBLOOD, 


Pirts ‘ 
sf t Serjeants. 


DonwneER, 
Page, Drawer, &c. 
Lavy Honor, Maid. 
called 


Roarers. 


Lapy PERFECT. Wife. 
Lapy Brieuat, Widow. 
GRACE SELDOM. 

Motu CuTt-PuRSE. 


* Neither of the old editions has a list of characters prefixed. 
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ACT I.—SCENE I. 


Enter the Lapy Honor, the Lapy PERFECT, the 
Lapy BRIGHT. 


Maid.* A wife the happiest state? It cannot be. 
Wife. Yes, such a wife as I, that have a man 
As if myself had made him: such a one 
As I may justly say, I am the rib 
Belonging to his breast. Widow, and Maid, 
Your lives compar’d to mine are miserable, 
Though wealth and beauty meet in each of you. 
Poor virgin, all thy sport is thought of love, 
And meditation of a man; the time 
And circumstance ere thou canst fix thy thoughts 
On one thy fancy will approve. 
Maid. That trouble 
Already may be past. 
Wife. Why if it be, 
The doubt he will not hold his brittle faith, 
That he is not a competible choice, 
And so your noble friends will cross the match, 
Doth make your happiness uncertain still ; 
Or say you married him, what he would prove. 
Can you compare your state, then, to a wife? 
Maid. Nay, all the freedom that a virgin hath 
Is much to be preferr’d. Who would endure 
The humours of so insolentt a thing 


* The Lady Honoris called Maid, the Lady Perfect Wife, and 


the Lady Bright, Widow. 
+ The 2nd Edition reads excellent for insolent. 
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As is a husband ? Which of all the herd 
Runs not possess’d with some notorious vice, 
Drinking or whoring, fighting, jealousy, 
Even of a page at twelve, or of a groom 
That rubs horse-heels ? Is it not daily seen, 
Men take wives but to dress their meat, to wash 
And starch their linen: for the other matter 
Of lying with them, that’s but when they please : 
And whatsoe’er the joy be of the bed, 
The pangs that follow procreation 
Are hideous, or you wives have gull’d your husbands 
With your loud shriekings, and your deathful throes. 
A wife or widow to a virgin’s life! 

Widow. Why should the best of you think ye enjoy 
The rest and rule, that a free widow doth 2? 
I am mine own commander, and the bliss 
Of wooers, and of each variety 
Frequents me, as I were a maid. No brother 
Have I to dice my patrimony away, as you, 
My maiden madam, may. No husband’s death 
Stand I in doubt on; for thanks be to Heaven, 
If mine were good, the grievous loss of him 
Is not to come; if he were bad, he’s gone, 
And I no more embrace my injury. 
But be yours ill, you nightly clasp your hate ; 
Or good, why he may die, or change his virtue. 
And thou, though single, hast a bed-fellow 
As bad as the worst husband—thought of one; 
And what that is, men with their wives do do, 
And long expectance till the deed be done. 
A wife is like a garment us’d and torn: 
A maid like one made up but never worn. 

Maid. A widow is a garment worn thread-bare 
Selling at second-hand like broker’s ware. 
But let us speak of things the present time 
Makes happy to us, and see what is best. 
I have a servant, then, the crown of men, 
The fountain of humanity, the prize 


? 
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Of every virtue, moral and divine ; 
Young, valiant, learned, well-born, rich, and shap’d 
As if wise Nature, when she fashion’d him, 
Had meant to give him nothing but his form ; 
Yet all additions are conferr’'d on him, 
That may delight a woman: this same youth 
To me hath sacrifie’d his heart, yet I 
Have check’d his suit, laugh’d at his worthy service, 
Made him the exercise of my cruelty, 
Whilst constant as the sun, for all these clouds, 
His love goes on. 
Enter INGEN. 
Widow. Peace, here’s the man you name. 
Wife. Widow, we'll stand aside. 
Ingen. Gocd morrow to the glory of our age, 
The Lady Perfect, and the Lady Bright, 
[ Meeting the Wife and Widow.* 
The virtuous wife, and widow; but to you, 
The Lady Honor, and my mistress, 
The happiness of your wishes. 
Maid. By this light, 
I never heard one speak so scurvily, 
Utter such stale wit, and pronounce so ill. 
*¢ But to you my Lady Honor, and my mistress, 
The happiness of your wishes.” 
Ingen. Stop your wit ; 
You would fain shew these ladies, what a hand 
You hold over your servant: ’t shall not need ; 
I will express your tyranny well enough. 
1 have loy’d this lady since I was a child, 
Since I could construe Amo: now she says 
I do not love her, ’cause I do not weep, 
Lay mine arms o’er my heart, and wear no garters, 


Walk with mine eyes in my hat, sigh, and make faces 


For all the poets in the town to laugh at. 
Pox o’ this howling love! ’tis like a dog 


Shut out at midnight. Must love needs be powder’d, 


* They retire soon afterwards, but the exit is not marked. 
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Lie steep’d in brine, or will it not keep sweet? 
Is it like beef in summer ? 
Maid. Did you ever 
Hear one talk fustian like a butcher, thus ? 
Ingen. ’Tis foolish, this same telling folks we love: 
It needs no words, ‘twill shew itself in deeds; 
And did I take you for an entertainer, 
A lady that will wring one by the finger, 
Whilst on another’s toes she treads, and cries 
‘«« By gad, I love but one, and you are he,” 
Either of them thinking himself the man, 
I’d tell you in your ear, put for the business, 
Which granted or denied, ‘madam, God be w’ ye.” 
Maid. Come, these are daily slanders that you 
raise 
On our infirm and unresisting sex : 
You never met, I’m sure, with such a lady. 
Ingen. Oh, many by this light. I’ve seen a chamber 
Frequented like an office of the law, 
Clients succeed at midnight one another, 
Whilst the poor madam hath been so distress’d 
Which of her lovers to shew most countenance to, 
That her dull husband has perceiv’d her wiles. 
Maid. Nay, perhaps, taught her: many of those 
husbands 
Are base enough to live upon’t. 
Ingen. 1 have seen another of ‘em 
Cheat, by this light, at cards, and set her women 
To talk to the gentleman that play’d, 
That, so distracted, they might oversee. 
Maid. Oh, fie upon ye! I dare swear you lie. 
Ingen. Do not, fair mistress; you will be forsworn. 
Maid. You men are all foul-mouth’d : I warrant, you 
Talk thus of me and other ladies here, 
Because we keep the city. 
Ingen. Oh, profane! | 
That thought would damn me. Will you marry yet? 
Maid. No, I will never marry. 
Ingen. Shall we, then, 
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Couple unlawfully? for, indeed, this marrying 
Is but proclaiming what we mean to do; 
Which may be done privately, in civil sort, 
And none the wiser; and by this white hand, 
The rack, strapado, or the boiling boot,* 
Should never force me tell to wrong your honor. 
Maid. May I believe this ? 
Ingen. Let it be your creed. 
Maid. But if you should prove false.—Nay, ne'er 
unhang 
Your sword, except you mean to hang yourself. 
Why where have you been drinking? ’sfoot you talk 
Like one of these same rambling boys, that reign 
In Turnbull street.+ 
Ingen. How do you know ? 
Maid. Indeed, my knowledge is but speculative, 
Not practic there; I have it by relation, 
From such observers as yourself, dear servant. 
I must profess I did think well of thee, 
But get thee from my sight, I never more 
Will hear or see thee, but will hate thee deadly, 
As a man enemy, or a woman turn’d. 
Ladies come forth. | 
Enter Wipow, WIFE. 
See, sir, what courtesy 
You have done to me: a strange praise of you 
Had newly left my lips just as you enterd, 


* In his Woman is a Weathercock, Field has already mentioned 
these instruments of torture in conjunction with some others, and 
to a similar import: what he here calls “ the boiling boot” he there 
terms “the Scotch boot,” but they were probably the same thing, 
in the one case, hot oil, or water, supplying the place of wedges in 
the latter instance. 

+ Turnbull street was sometimes spelt Turnball street, and 
sometimes (as Field himself gives it in another part of this play) 
Turnbole street. It was situated between Cow-Cross and Clerken- 
well Green, and is celebrated by many of our old dramatists 
(quotations from whose works upon this point may be seen in 
D. O. P. ix. 208) as the residence of ruffians, thieves, and pros- 
titutes. Its proper name was Turnmill street. See Stow’s Survey, 


1599, p. 12. 
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And how you have deserv’d it with your carriage ! 
Villain! thou hast hurt mine honor to these friends, 
For what can they imagine but some ill 

Hath past betwixt us by thy broad discourse ? 

Were my case theirs, by virgin chastity, 

I should condemn them. Hence! depart my sight! 
Ingen. Madam, but hear me. Oh, that these were 

men, 

And durst but say, or think you ill for this! 

I have so good a cause upon my side 

That I would cut their hearts out of their breasts, 

And the thoughts out of them, that injur’d you. 

But I obey your hest, and for my penance 

Will run a course never to see you more: 

And now I lose you, may I lose the light, 

Since in that beauty dwelt my day or night. 

[Exit Ingen. 

Widow. Is this the virtuous youth ? 

Wife. Your happiness ? 

Widow. Wherein you thought your seat so far* 

*bove ours. 

Maid. lf one man could be good, this had been he. 
See, here come all your suitors, and your husband ; 
And, room for laughter, here’s the lord Feesimple. 
What gentlewoman does he bring along? 

Enter Husspanp, embracing Sustue; the Lord Frr- 
SIMPLE, with young Boup like a waiting genile- 
woman, and WELLTRIED.—WELLTRIED, Hus- 
BAND, SUBTLE, talk with WIFE. 

Feesimple. One and thirty good-morrows to the 
fairest, wisest, richest widow, that ever conversation 
coped withal. 

Widow. Three score and two unto the wisest lord, 
That ever was train’d in university. 


* The later copy spoils the measure by omitting the words so 


far. 
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Feesimple. Oh, courteous, bounteous Widow! she 
has outbid me thirty-one good-morrows at a clap. 

Welltried. But, my lord Feesimple, you forget the 
business impos’d on you. 

Feesimple. Gentlewoman, I cry thee mercy; but 
tis a fault in all lords, not in me only: we do use to 
swear by our honors, and as we are noble, to dispatch 
such a business for such a gentleman, and we are 
bound, even by the same honors we swear by, to forget 
it in a quarter of an hour, and look as if we had 
never seen the party when we meet next, especially 
if none of our gentlemen have been considered. 

Welltried. 1, but all yours have, for you keep none, 
my lord: besides, though it stands with your honor to 
forget men’s businesses, yet it stands not with your honor, 
if you do not do a woman’s. 

Feesimple. Why then, madam, so it is that I re- 
quest your ladyship to accept into your service this 
gentlewoman. For her truth and honesty I will be 
bound; I have known her too long to be deceived. 
This is the second time I have seen her. 

Maid. Why how now, my lord! a preferrer of 
gentlewomen to service, like an old knitting woman ? 
where hath she dwelt before? 

Feesimple. She dwelt with young Bold’s sister, he 
that is my corrival in your love. She requested me to 
advance her to you, for you are a dubb’d lady; sois 
not she yet. 

Welltried. But now you talk of young Bold, when 
did you see him, lady ? 

Widow. Not this month, master Welltried. 

I did conjure him to forbear my sight; 

Indeed, swore if he came I’d be denied. 

But ’tis strange you should ask for him: ye two 
Were wont never to be asunder. | 

Welltried. Faith, madam, we never were together, but 
We differ’d on some argument or other ; 
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And doubting lest our discord might at length 
Breed to some quarrel, I forbear him too. 

Feesimple. He quarrel? Bold? hang him, if he 
durst have quarrel’d, the world knows he’s within a 
mile of an oak has put him too’t, and soundly. I never 
car’d for him in my life, but to see his sister: he’s 
an ass, pox! an errant ass; for do you think any 
but an arrant ass would offer to come a wooing, where 
a lord attempts? he quarrel! he dares not quarrel, 

Welliried. But he dares fight, my lord, upon my 


knowledge : 
And rail no more, my lord, behind his back, 
For if you do, my lord, blood must ensue. [ Draws. 
Feesimple. Oh, oh! my honor dies! I am dead. 


| Swoons. 

Welltried. Ud’slight what’s the matter ? wring him 

by the nose. 

Widow. A pair of riding spurs, now, were worth gold. 

Maid. Pins are as good. Prick him, prick him. 

Feesimple. Oh, oh! 

Wife. He’s come again. Lift him up. 

Omnes. How fares your lordship? 

Feesimple. Oh friends, you have wrong’d my spirit 

to call it back : 
was evn in Elizium at rest. 

Wellirced. But why, sir, did you swoon ? 

Feesimple. Well though I die, mister Welltried, 
before all these I do forgive you, because you were 
ignorant of my infirmity. Oh, sir! is’t not up yet? I die 
again! Put up, now, whilst I wink, or I do wink for 
ever. 

Welliried. Tis up, my lord; ope your eyes: but I 
pray tell me, is this antipathy twixt bright steel and 
you natural, or how grew it. 

Feesimple. Vii tell you, sir: any thing bright and 
edg’d, works thus strongly with me. Your hilts, now, I 
can handle as boldly, look you else. 


Or 
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Husband.* Nay, never blame my lord, master Well- 
tried, for I know a great many will swoon at the sight 
of a shoulder of mutton or a quarter of lamb: my 
lord may be excus’d, then, for a naked sword. 

Welltried. This lord, and this knight, in dog-collars, 
would make a fine brace of beagles. 

Maid. But, on my faith, ’twas mightily overseen 
of your father, not to bring you up to foils; or if he 
had bound you ’prentice to a cutler or an iron-monger. 

Feesimple. Ha, pox, hang him, old gouty fool! he 
never brought me up to any lordly exercise, as fencing, 
dancing, tumbling, and such like; but, forsooth, I 
must write and read, and speak languages, and such 
base qualities, fit for none but gentlemen. Now, sir, 
would I tell him, “ Father, you are acount, I ama 
lord: a pox o’ writing, and reading, and languages! 
let me be brought up as I was born.” 

Subile. But how, my lord, came you first not to 
endure the sight of steel ? 

Feesimple. Why I'll tell you, sir. When I was a 
child, an infant, an innocent+— 

Maid. ’Twas ev’n now. 

Feesimple. I being in the kitchen, in my lord my 
father’s house, the cook was making mine’d pies: so, 
sir, I standing by the dresser, there lay a heap of plums: 
here was he mincing; what did me I, sir, being a 
notable little witty coxcomb, but popp’d my hand just 
under his chopping knife, to snatch some raisins, and 


* Elsewhere in this play he is merely called Husband, though 
before this speech in the old copies Knight is inserted. It after- 
wards appears that such is his rank. 

+ The word innocent was used of old, sometimes, as synonymous 
with fool ; as inthe following passage, 

‘Nay, God forbid ye shoulde do so, 
For he is but an innccent, lo, 
In manner of a fole.” 
Int: of the Nature of the Four Elements, pr. by 
J. Rastell, E. 2. 
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so was cut o’er the hand, and never since could I en- 
dure the sight of any edge tool. 

Widow. Indeed, they are not fit for you my lord. 
And now you are all so well satisfied in this matter, 
pray, ladies, how like you this my gentlewoman ? 

Maid. In troth, madam, exceedingly well I: if you 
be provided, pray let me have her. 

Wife. It should be my request, but that I am full. 

Widow. What can you do? What’s her name, my 
lord ? 

Feesimple. Her name? I know not. What’s her name, 
Mr. Welltried ? 

Welltried. Her name? ’Slid, tell my lady your 
name. 

Bold. Mistress Mary Princox, forsooth. 

Widow. Mistress Mary Princox: she has wit, | 
perceive that already. Methinks she speaks as if she 
were my lord’s brood. 

Bold. Brood, madam? ’tis well known I ama gen- 
tlewoman. My father was a man of five hundred per 
annum, and he held something in capite too. 

Welltried. So does my Lord, something. 

Feesimple. Nay, by my troth, what Ihold in capite 
is worth [little or nothing. 

Bold. I have had apt breeding, however my mis- 
fortune now makes me submit myself to service; but 
there is no ebb so low, but hath his tide again: when 
our days are at worst, they will mend in spite of the 
frowning destinies, for we cannot be lower than earth ; 
and the same blind dame that hath cast her blear eyes 
hitherto upon my occasions, may turn her wheel, and 
at last wind them up with her white hand to some 
pinnacle, that prosperously may flourish in the sun- 
shine of promotion. | 

Feesimple. Oh mouth, full of agility! I would give 
twenty marks, now, to any person that could teach meto 
convey my tongue (sans stumbling) with such dexterity 
to such a period. For her truth and her honesty [ am 
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bound before, but now I have heard her talk, for her 
wit I will be bound body and goods. | 

Widow. Udslight, I will not leave her for my hood. 
I never met with one of these eloquent old gentlewomen 
before. What age are you, mistress Mary Princox ? 

Bold. 1 will not lie madam: I have numbered fifty- 
seven summers, and just so many winters have I past. 

Subtle. But they have not past you; they lie frozen 
in your face. 

Bold. Madam, if it shall please you to entertain 
me, so; if not, I desire you not to misconstrue my 
good will: there’s no harm done, the door’s as big as 
it was, and your ladyship’s own wishes crown your 
beauty with content. As for these frumping gallants, 
let them do their worst; it is not in man’s power to 
hurt me; ’tis well known I come not to be scoffed. A 
woman may bear, and bear till her back burst: I ama 
poor gentlewoman, and since virtue has now-a-days no 
other companion but poverty, I set the hare’s head 
unto the goose giblets, and what I want one way, I hope 
I shall be enabled to supply the other. 

Feesimple. An’t please God, that thou wert not 
past children. 

Widow. Is't even so, my lord? nay, good Princox, 
do not cry: I do entertain you. How do you occupy ? 
what can you use? 

Bold. Any thing fit to be put into the hands of a 
gentlewoman. 

Widow. What are your qualities? 

Bold. I can sleep on a low stool: if your ladyship 
be talking in the same room with any gentleman, [ 
can read on a book, sing love songs, look up at the 
loover light,* hear and be deaf, see and be blind, be 


* i, e. sky-light: see note to p. 93. of the Death of Bobert Earl 
of Huntington. 
Cc 
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ever dumb to your secrets, swear and equivocate, and 
whatsoever I spy, say the best. 

Widow. Oh, rare crone, how art thou endued! but 
why did Master Bold’s sister put you away ? 

Bold. I beseech you madam to neglect that desire : 
though I know your ladyship’s understanding to be 
sufficient to partake, or take in, the greatest secret can 
be imparted, yet —~ 

Widow. Nay, prithee tell the cause: come, here’s 
none but friends. 

Bold. Faith, madam, heigh ho! I was (to confess 
truly) a little foolish in my last service to believe men’s 
oaths, but I hope my example, though prejudicial to 
myself, will be beneficial to other young gentlewomen 
in service. My mistress’s brother (the gentleman you 
nam’d even now, master Bold,) having often attempted 
my honour, but finding it impregnable, vowed love and 
marriage to me at the last: I, a young thing and raw, 
being seduced, set my mind upon him, but friends 
contradicting the match, I fell into a grievous con- 
sumption ; and upon my first recovery, lest the intended 
sacred ceremonies of nuptials should succeed, his 
sister, knowing this, thought it fit in her*judgment, 
we should be farther asunder, and so put me out of 
her service. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Widow. God a mercy for this discovery, ’i’faith. 

Oh man what art thou, when thy cock is up ? 
Come, will your lordship walk in? ’tis dinner time. 
Enter hastily SELDOM with papers on his arin. 

Omnes, Who’s this? who’s this? 

Maid. This is our landlord, Master Seldom; an ex- 
ceeding wise citizen, a very sufficient understanding 
man, and exceeding rich. 

Omnes. Miracles are not ceased. 

Widow. Good morrow, landlord: where have you 
been sweating ? 
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Seldom. Good morrow to your honours: thrift is 
industrious; your ladyship knows we will not stick to 
sweat for our pleasures, how much more ought we to 
sweat for our profits. I am come from master Ingen 
this morning, who is married, or to be married, and 
though your ladyship did not honor his nuptials with 
your presence, he hath by me sent each of you a pair 
of gloves, and Grace Seldom, my wife, is not forgot. 

[ Eait. 

Omnes. God give him joy ; God give him joy. 

[ Exeunt.* 

Maid. Let all things most impossible change now! 
Oh, perjur’d man! oaths are but words, I see. 

But wherefore should not we, that think we love 

Upon full merit, that same worth once ceasing, 

Surcease our love too, and find new desert ? 

Alas! we cannot; love’s a pit, which, when 

We fall into, we ne’er get out again ; 

And this same horrid news which me assaults 

I would forget; love blanches blackest faults. 

Oh! what path shall I tread for remedy, 

But darkest shades, where love with death doth lie! 

[ Exié. 

Manent Husband, Wife, Subtle. 

Wife. Sir, I have often heard my husband speak 
Of your acquaintance. 

Husband. Nay, my virtuous wife, 

Had it been but acquaintance, this his absence 
Had not appear’d so uncouth; but we two 
Were school-fellows together, born and nurs’d, 
Brought up, and liv’d since like the Gemini ; 
Had but one suck: the tavern or the ordinary, 
Ere I was married, that saw one of us 

Without the other, said we walk’d by halves. 


* That is, all but Lady Honor, Lady Perfect, the Husband, and 
Subtle. 
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Where dear, dear friend have you been all this while 2 
Subtle. Oh, most sweet friend, the world’s so 
vicious, 
That had I with such familiarity 
Frequented you since you were married, 
Possess’d and us’d your fortunes as before, 
As in like manner you commanded mine, 
The deprav’d thoughts of men would have proclaim’d 
Some scandalous rumours from this love of ours, 
As saying, mine reflected on your lady ; 
And what a wound had that been to our souls, 
When only friendship should have been the ground 
To hurt her honor, and your confident peace, 
Spite of mine own approv’d integrity ? 
Husband. Wife, kiss him, bid him welcome: pox 
o’th’ world ! 
Come, come, you shall not part from me in haste. 
I do command thee use this gentleman 
In all things like myself: if I should die, 
I would bequeath him in my will to thee.* 
Wife. Sir, you are most welcome, and let scandalous 
tongues 
No more deter you: I dare use you, sir, 
With all the right belonging to a friend, 
And what I dare, I dare let all men see. 
My conscience, rather than men’s thoughts, be free. 
Husband. Will you look in? We'll follow you. Now 
friend, 
What think you of this lady? [Exit Wife. 
Subtle. Why, sweet friend, 
That you are happy in her: she is fair, 
Witty and virtuous, and was rich to you. 
Can there be an addition to a wife ? 
Husband. Yes, constancy ; for ’tis not chastity 
That lives remote, from all attempters free, 


* Ought we not rather to read, 
“T would bequeath thee in my will to him 1” 
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But there ’tis strong and pure, where all that woo 
It doth resist,* and turns them virtuous too. 
Therefore, dear friend, by this, love’s masculine kiss, 
By all our mutual engagements past, 
By all the hopes of amity to come, 
Be you the settler of my jealous thoughts, 
And make me kill my fond suspect of her 
By assurance that she is loyal, otherwise 
That she is false; and then, as she’s past cure, 
My soul shall ever after be past care. 
That you are fittest for this enterprize 
You must needs understand; since, prove she true 
In this your trial, you, my dearest friend, 
Whom only, rather than the world besides 
J would have satisfied of her virtue, shall be, 
And best conceal my folly, prove she weak ; 
Tis better you should know’t than any man, 
Who can reform her, and do me no wrong. 
Chimical metals, and bright gold itself, 
By sight are not distinguisht, but by th’ test: 
Thought makes good wives, but trial makes the best. 
To the unskilful owner’s eyes, alike 
The Bristol sparkles as the diamond,+ 
But by a lapidary the truth is found, 
Come, you shall not deny me. 

Subtle. Do not wrong 
So fair a wife, friend, and so virtuous, 
Whose good name is a theme unto the world : 
Make not a wound with searching, where was none. 
Misfortune still such projects doth pursue; 
He makes a false wife, that suspects a true. 
Yet since you so importune, give me leave 
To ruminate awhile, and I will straight 


* The second 4to. reads consist. 
+ The second 4to. has this line : 
“‘ The Bristow sparkles are as diamond.” 
The meaning is evident. 
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Follow, and give you an answer. 
Husband. You must do it. [ Exit. 
Subtle. Assure yourself dear—coxcomb, I will do’t, 

Or strangely be denied. All’s as I wish’d; 

This was my aim, although I have seem’d strange. 

I know this fellow, now, to be an ass, 

A most unworthy husband, though in view 

He bear himself, thus fair ; she knows this too, 

Therefore the stronger are my hopes to gain her; 

And my dear friend, that will have your wife tried, 

V’'ll try her first, then trust her if I can; 

And, as you said most wisely, I hope to be 

Both touch-stone to your wife and lapidary. [ Haze. 


ACT II.—_SCENE I. 


Enter SELDom, his wife Grace, working as in their 
shop. 


Grace. Husband, these gloves are not fit for my 
wearing; I’ll put ’em into the shop and sell ’em: you 
shall give me a plain pair for them. 

Seldom. This is wonderful! wonderful! this is thy 
sweet care and judgement in all things: this eood- 
ness is not usual in our wives. Well, Grace Seldom, 
that thou art fair is nothing, that thou art well spoken is 
nothing, that thou art witty is nothing, that thou arta 
citizen’s wife is nothing ; but, Grace, that thou art fair, 
that thou art well spoken, that thou art witty, that thou 
art a citizen’s wife, and that thou art honest | say, and 
let any man deny it that can, itis something, it is some- 
thing; I say, it is Seldom’s something, and for all the 
sun-shine of my joy, mine eyes must rain upon thee. 
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Enter Moti Currursgs, with a letter. 

Moll. By your leave, Master Seldom, have you 
done the hangers I bespake for the Knight ? 

Seldom. Yes, marry have I, Mistress hic and hec :* 
Pll fetch ’em to you. [ Exe. 

Moll. Zounds! does not your husband know my 
name ? if it had been somebody else, I would have 
call’d him cuckoldly slave. 

Grace. If it had been somebody else, perhaps 
you might. 

Moll. Well, I may be even with him; all’s clear. 
Pretty rogue, I have longed to know thee this twelve 
months, and had no other means but this to speak 
with thee. There’s a letter to thee from the party. 

Grace. What party ? 

Moll. The knight, Sir John Lovall. 

Grace. Hence, lewd impudent! 

I know not what to term thee, man or woman, 

For Nature shaming to acknowledge thee 

For either, hath produc’d thee to the world 

Without a sex : some say thou art a woman, 

Others a man; and many thou art both 

Woman and man, but I think rather neither, 

Or man and horse, as the old centaurs were feign’d. 

Moll. Why how now, Mistress “ what lack ye ?” 
are you so fine, with a pox? I have seen a woman look 
as modestly as you, and speak as sincerely, and follow 
the friars as zealously,+ and she has been as sound a 
jumbler as e’er paid for’t: ’tis true, Mrs. Fi’penny. 

I have sworn to leave this letter. 


* In reference to her female sex, and male attire. 

+ Follow the friars as zealously] These words contain an 
allusion to Blackfriars as a common residence of the Puritans. 
The Widow subsequently refers to the same circumstance, when in 
Act III. she asks Bold—‘‘ Precise and learned Princox, dost thou 
not go to Blackfriars.” That Blackfriars, although the play house 
was there, was crowded with Puritans may be proved by many 
authorities. Vide D. O. P. ix. p. 145. 
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Grace. D’ye hear, you sword and, target (to speak 
in your own key) Mary Ambree, Long Meg,* 
Thou that in thyself, methinks, alone 
Look’st like a rogue and whore under a hedge ; 
Bawd, take your letter with you, and be gone, 
When next you come my husband's constable, 
And Bridewell is hard by : you've a good wit, 
And can conceive. 
Enter SELDOM, with hangers. 
Seldom. Look you, here are the hangers. 
Moll. Let’ssee them. 
Fie! fie! you haye mistook me quite, 
They are not for my turn. B’w’ye, Mistress Seldom. 
[ Exit. 
Enter Lornp Proupty. 
Grace. Here’s my Lord Proudly. 
Proudly. My horse, Lackey! is my sister Honor 
above ? 
Seldom. I think her ladyship, my lord, is not well, 
and keeps her chamber. 
Proudly. All’s one, I must see her: have the other 
ladies din’d ? 
Grace. I think not, my lord. 


* Two celebrated English heroines. The achievements of Mary 
Ambree at the siege of Ghent, in 1584, are celebrated in a ballad 
which goes by her name in Percy’s Reliques, ii. 239. Edition 1819. 
She is mentioned by Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and many other dra- 
matists ; some of whom were her contemporaries. Dr. Percy con- 
jectured that the “ English Mall” of Butler was the same female 
soldier, but he probably alluded to Mall or Moll Cutpurse who 
forms a character in this play.—Long Meg is Long Meg of West- 
minster, also a masculine lady of great notoriety, and after whom 
a cannon in Dover Castle, and a large flag-stone in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey are still called. Her life and « merry 
pranks” were detailed in a pamphlet dated in 1635, and reprinted 
in 1816.—It is conjectured that she was dead in 1594, but she is 
often spoken ofin our old writers. The tract of 1635 was probably 
itself a reprint. It will be seen by a subsequent note, that Long 
Meg, was the heroine of a play, which has not survived. 
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Proudly. Then I'll take a pipe of tobacco here 
in your shop, if it be not offensive: I would be loath to 
be thought to come just at dinner-time. Garcon! fill 
sirrah. 

Enter Pace, with a pipe of tobacco. 
What said the goldsmith for the money ? 
[Seldom having fetch’d a candle, walks off at the 
other end of the shop: Lord Proudly sits by his wife. 

Page. We said, my lord, he would lend no man 
money that he durst not arrest. 

Proudly. How got that wit into Cheapside ’trow ? 
he is a cuckold. Saw you my lady to-day? what 
says she ? [takes tobacco. 

Page. Marry, my lord, she said her old husband 
had a great payment to make this morning, and had 
not left her so much as a jewel. 

Proudly. A pox of her old cat’s chaps! the teeth 
she had, 
Have made a transmigration into hair: 
She hath a bigger beard than I, by this light. 
[Lord whispers to Grace. 
Seldom. This custom in us citizens is good, 
Thus walking off when men talk with our wives : 
It shews us courteous and mannerly. 
Some count it baseness ; he’s a fool that does so : 
It is the highest point of policy, 
‘Especially when we have virtuous wives. 
Grace. Fie! fie! you talk uncivilly, my lord. 
Proudly. Uncivilly, mew! can a lord talk un- 
civilly ? I think you, a finical taffaty pipkin, may be 
proud [’ll sit so near it. Uncivilly, mew! 
Grace. Your mother’s cat has kitten’d in your 
mouth, sure. 
Proudly. Prithee but note yon fellow: does he 
not walk and look as if he did desire to be a cuckold ? 
Grace. But you do not look as if you could make 
him one. Now they have dined, my lord. 
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Enter Lornp Fersimrxie, and WELLTRIED. 

Feesimple. God save your lordship. 

Proudly. How dost thou, Coz? hast thou got 
any more wit yet ? 

Feesimple. No, by my troth, I have but little 
money with that little wit I have, and the more wit ever 
the less money; yet as little as I have of either, 

I would give something that I durst but quarrel: 
I would not be abus’d thus daily as I am. 

Welliried, Save you, my lord. 

Proudly. Good Master Welltried, you can inform 
me : pray, how ended the quarrel betwixt young Bold 
and the other gentleman ? 

Welltried. Why very fairly, my lord, on honour- 
able terms. Young Bold was injur’d, and did challenge 
him, fought in the field, and the other gave him satis- 
faction under his hand. I was Bold’s second, and 
can shew it here. 

Proudly. ’Tis strange there was no hurt done; yet 

I hold 
The other gentleman far the better man. 

Welltried. So do not I. 

Proudly. Besides, they say the satisfaction that 
walks in the ordinaries is counterfeit. 

Welltried. He lies that says so, and I’ll make it good. 
And for I know my friend is out of town, 

What man soever wrongs him is my foe, 

I say he had full satisfaction, 

Nay, that which we may call submission, 

That the other sought peace first ; and who denies this, 
Lord, knight, or gentleman, English, French, or Scot, 
Vl! fight and prove it on him with my sword, 

Feesimple. No, sweet Master Welltried, let’s have no 
fighting, till (as you have promis’d) you have rid me 
from this foolish fear, and taught me to endure to look 
upon a naked sword. 

Welliried. Well, and I’ll be as good as my word. 
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Feesimple. But do you hear, Cozen Proudly ? 
they say my old father must marry your sister Ho- 
nor, and that he will disinherit me, and entail all his 
lordships on her, and the heir he shall beget on her 
body. Is’t true or not? 

Proudly. There is such a report. 

Feesimple. Why, then I pray God he may diée an 

old cuckoldly slave. 
Oh world, what art thou? where is parent’s love ? 
Can he deny me for his natural child ? 
Yet see (oh, fornicator) old and stiff, 
Not where he should be, that’s my comfort yet. 
As for you, my lord, I will send to you as soon as I dare 
fight, and look upon steel; which, Master Welltried, I 
pray, let be with all possible speed. 

Proudly. What d’ye this afternoon ? 

Feesimple. Faith, I have a great mind to see Long 
Meg, and the Ship at the Fortune.* 

Proudly. Nay, ifaith, let’s up and have a rest at 
primero. 

Welltried. Agreed, my Jord; and toward the even- 
ing I’ll carry you to the company. 

Feesimple. Well, no more words. 

[Exeunt Lord Proudly, Lord Feesimple and 4 elltried.+ 

Grace. | wonder, sir, you will walk so, and let any 
body sit prating to your wife: were Ia man, I’d thrust 
‘em out o’th’ shop by the head and shoulders. 


* It is doubtful whether two plays, (one called Long Meg, and 
the other The Ship) or only one with a double title are here intended 
to be spoken of. If two, it would disprove Malone’s assertion, 
(Shakesp. by Bosw. III. 304.) that only one piece was represented 
ononeday. By Henslowe’s Papers it appears that Longe Mege of 
Westminster was performed at Newington in Feby. 1594, “and 
according to Field, it must have continued for some time popular. 
Nothing is known of a dramatic piece of that date called The Ship. 
It may have been only a jig, often given at the conclusion of plays. 
The Fortune Theatre was in Golden Lane. 

+ The 2nd edit. misprints this stage direction ‘‘ Enter Lord.” 
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Seldom. There were no policy in that, wife: so 
should I lose my custom. Let them talk themselves 
weary, and give thee love tokens still, I lose not by it. 
Thy chastity’s impregnable, I know it. 

Had I a dame whose eyes did swallow youth, 
Whose unchaste gulph together did take in 
Masters and men, the foot-boys and their lords, 
Making a gallimaufry in her blood, 

I would not walk thus then: but, virtuous wife, 
He that in chaste cars pours his ribald talk 
Begets hate to himself, and not consent; 

And eyen as dirt, thrown hard against a wall, 
Rebounds and sparkles in the thrower’s eyes, 
So ill words, utter’d to a virtuous dame, 

Turn and defile the speaker with red shame. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE ILI. 


Enter Huspanpb and Wire. 
Husband. Zounds! youre a whore: though I in- 
treat him fair 
Before his face, in complement or SO, 
I not esteem him truly as this rush. 
There’s no such thing as friendship in the world, 
And he that cannot swear, dissemble, lie, 
Wants knowledge how to live, and let him die. 
Wife. Sir, I did think you had esteem’d of him 
As you made shew; therefore I us’d him well, 
And yet not so, but that the strictest eye 
I durst have made a witness of my carriage. 
Husband. Plague o’ your carriage! why he kiss’d 
your hand, 
Look’d babies in your eyes, and wink’d and pink’d. 
You thought I had esteem’d him! S’blood, you whore ! 
Do not I know that you do know you lie? 
When did’st thou hear me say and mean one thing? 
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Oh, I could kick you now, and tear your face, 
And eat thy breasts like udders. 
Wife. Sir, you may, 
But if I know what hath deserv’d all this 
I am no woman : ’cause he kiss’d my hand 
Unwillingly ? 
Husband. A little louder, pray. 
Wife. You are a base fellow, an unworthy man, 
As e’er poor gentlewoman match’d withal. 
Why should you make such shew of love to any 
Without the truth? thy beastly mind is like 
Some decay’d tradesman, that doth make his wife 
Entertain those for gain he not endures. 
Pish! swell and burst: I had rather with thy sword 
Be hew’d to pieces, than lead such a life. 
Out with it, valiant sir: [ hold you for 
A drawer upon women, not on men. 
I will no more conceal your hollow heart, 
But e’en report you as you are in truth. 
Husband. This is call’d marriage. Stop your mouth, 
you whore. 
Wife. Thy mother was a whore, if I be one. 
Husband. You know there’s company in the house. 
Enter SuBTLE. 
Sweet friend, what have you writ your letter ? 
Subtle. Tis done, dear friend; I have made you 
stay too long ; 
J fear you'll be benighted. 
Husband. Fie, no, no. 
Madam, and sweetest wife, farewell ; God bless us. 
Make much of master Subtle, here, my friend, 
[kisses her, 
Till my return, which may be ev’n as't happens, 
According as my business hath success. [ Exit. 
Subtle. How will you pass the time now, fairest 
mistress ? 
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Wife. In troth, I know not: wives without their 
husbands, 
Methinks, are lowring days. 
Subtle. Indeed, some wives 
Are like dead bodies in their husband’s absence. 
Wife. If any wife be, I must needs be so, 
That have a husband far above all men ; 
Untainted with the humours others have, 
A perfect man, and one that loves you truly : 
You see the charge he left of your good usage. 
Subtle. Push! he’s an ass, I know him: a stark 
ass, 
Of a most barbarous condition, 
False-hearted to his friend, rough unto you; 
A most dissembling and perfidious fellow. 
I care not if he heard me: this I know, 
And will make good upon him with my sword, 
Or any for him, for he will not fight. 
Wife. Fie, servant! you shew small civility, 
And less humanity: d’ye requite 
My husband’s love thus ill? for what d’ye think 
Of me, that you will utter to my face 
Such harsh, unfriendly, slanderous injuries, 
Even of my husband? Sir, forbear, I pray, 
My ears, or your own tongue: I am no housewife 
Yo hear my husband’s merit thus deprav’d. 
Subtle. His merit is a halter, by this light. 
You think he’s out of town now; no such matter 
But gone aside, and hath importun’d me 
To try your chastity. 
Wife. It cannot be. 
Alas, he is as free from jealousy, 
And ever was, as confidence itself. 
I know he loves me, too, too heartily 
To be suspitious, or to prove my truth. 
Subtle. If I do fain in ought, ne’er may I purchase 
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The grace I hope for! and, fair mistress, 
If you have any spirit, or wit, or sense, 
You will be even with such a wretched slave. 
Heaven knows I love you as the air I draw! 
Think but how finely you may cuckold him, 
And safely, too, with me, who will report 
To him, that you are most invincible, 
Your chastity not to be subdu’d by man. 
Wife. When you know I’m a whore. 
Subtle. A whore? fie, no; 
That you have been kind, or so: your whore doth live 
In Pickt-hatch,* Turnbull street. 
Wife. Your whore lives there. 
Well, servant, leave me to myself awhile : 
Return anon; but bear this hope away, 
’Tshall be with you, if I at alldo stray. [Huxit Subtle. 
Why, here’s right worldly friendship! ye are well met 
Oh, men! what are you ? why is our poor sex 
Still made the disgrac’d subjects in these plays 
For vices, folly, and inconstancy, 
When, were men look’d into with such critical eyes 
Of observation: many would be found 
So full of gross and base corruption, 
That none (unless the devil himself turn’d AS 
Could feign so badly to express them truly ? 
Some wives that had a husband, now, like mine, 
Would yield their honors up to any man: 
Far be it from my thoughts! oh, let me stand, 
Thou God of ee and chastity, 
An honor to my sex! no injury 
Compel the virtue of my breast to yield! 
It’s not revenge for any wife to stain 
The nuptial bed, although she be yok’d ill. 


* A noted and often-mentioned purlieu, the resort and resi- 
dence of prostitutes, &c, See note 48 to The Muse’s Looking G — 
D. O. P. viii. 208 ; and note to Merry Wives of Windsor, A. i. sc. 
where enough, and more than enough, is said upon the hick 
Turnbull street has been already mentioned, pe lt. 
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Who falls, because her husband so hath done, 
Cures not his wound, but in herself makes one, 
[Exit Wife. 
SCENE III. 
Enter INGEN, reading a letter ; sits down in a chair, 
and stamps with his foot: to him a SERVANT. 
Ingen. Who brought this letter ? 
Servant. A little Irish foot-boy, sir: he stays without 
for an answer. 
Ingen. Bid him come in. Lord! 
What deep dissemblers are these females, all. 
How far unlike a friend this lady us’d me, 
And here, how like one man in love she writes. 
Enter Matp, like an Irish Joot-boy with a dart,* and 
gloves in her pocket, and a handkerchief. 
So bless me heaven, but thou art the prettiest boy 
That e’re ran by a horse! hast thou dwelt long 
With thy fair mistress ? 
Mand. | came but this morning, sir. 
Ingen. How fares thy lady, boy? 
Maid. Like to a turtle, that hath lost her mate: 
Drooping she sits; her grief, sir, cannot speak. 
Had it a voice articulate, we should know 


* It seems to have been the custom to employ the Irish as 
lackies or footmen at this period. R. Brathwaite, in his Time's 
Curtaine Drawne, 1621, speaking of the attendants of a courtier, 
mentions ‘‘ two Irish lacquies” as among them. The dart, which, 
according to this play, and Middleton and Rowley’s Faire Quarrel, 
(Edit. 1622) they carried, was perhaps intended as an indication 
of the country from which they came, as being part of the accou- 
trements of the native Irish: thus in the description of the dumb 
shew preceding Act ii. of The Misfortunes of Arthur, we find the 
following passage: ‘‘after which there came a man bare-headed, 
with long black shagged hair down to his shoulders, apparaled 
with an Irish jacket and shirt, having an Irish dagger by his side 
and a dart in his hand.” The ehirt in our day seldom forms part 
of the dress of the resident [rish. Taylor, the Water Poet, 
wrote a tract called The Irish footman. The Irish have now adopted, 


in this country, the more respectable occupations of paviors and 
porters. 
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How, and for what cause she suffers; and perhaps, 
(But ’tis unlikely) give her comfort, sir, 
Weeping she sits, and all the sound comes from her 
Is like the murmur of a silver brook, 
Which her tears, truly, would make there about her, 
Sate she in any hollow continent. 
Ingen. Believe me, boy, thou hast a passionate 
tongue, 
Lively expression, or thy memory 
Hath carried thy lesson well away. 
But wherefore mourns thy lady ? 
Maid. Sir, you know, 
And would to God, I did not know myself! 
Ingen. Alas! it cannot be for love to me. 
When last I saw her, she revil’d me, boy, 
With bitterest words, and wish’d me never more 
To approach her sight; and for my marriage, now, 
I do sustain it, as a penance due 
To the desert that made her banish me. 
Maid. Sir, I dare swear, she did presume, no words, 
Nor dangers had been powerful to restrain 
Your coming to her, when she gave the charge— 
But are you married truly ? 
Ingen. Why, my boy, 
Dost think I mock myself? I sent her gloves. 
Maid. The gloves she has return’d you, sir, by me, 
And prays you give them to some other lady, 
That you'll deceive next, and be perjured to. 
Sure, you have wrong’d her: sir, she bade me tell you, 
She ne’er thought goodness dwelt in many men, 
But what there was of goodness in the world, 
She thought you had it all; but now she sees 
The jewel she esteem’d is counterfeit ; 
That you are but a common man, yourself 
A traitor to her, and her virtuous love; 
That all men are betrayers, and their breasts 


As full of dangerous gulfs as is the sea, 
D 
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Where any woman, thinking to find harbour, 
She and her honor are precipitated, 
And never to be brought with safety off. 
Alas, my hapless lady! desolate, 
Distress’d, forsaken virgin ! 
Ingen. Sure, this boy 
Is of an excellent nature, who so newly 
Ta’en to her service, feels his mistress grief 
As he and they were old familiar friends. 
Why weep’st thou, gentle lad ? 
Maid. Who hath one tear, 
And would not save’t from all occasions, 
From brother’s slaughters, and from mother’s deaths, 
To spend it here for my distressed lady? 
But, sir, my lady did command me beg 
To see your wife, that I may bear to her 
The sad report, what creature could make you 
Untie the hand fast plighted unto her, 
Ingen. Wife, wife, come forth! now, gentle boy, 
be judge, 
Enier InGzEn’s Broruen, like a woman masked. INGEN 
kisses her. 
If such a face as this, being paid with scorn 
By her I did adore, had not full power 
To make me marry. 
Maid. By the God of love, 
She’s a fair creature, but, faith, should be fairer. 
My lady, gentle mistress, one that thought 
She had some interest in this gentleman, 
(Who now is only yours) commanded me 
To kiss your white hand, and to sigh and weep, 
And wish you that content she should have had 
In the fruition of her love you hold, 
She bade me say, God give you joy, to both; 
Yet this withal (if ye were married) 
No one, her foot-steps ever more should meet, 
Nor see her face, but in a winding sheet. 
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Brother. Alas, poor lady! ’faith I pity her, 
And, but to be i'th’ same state, could forego 
Any thing I possess to ease her woe. 

Maid. Love’s blessing light upon thy gentle soul ! 
Men rail at women, mistress, but ’tis we 
Are false and cruel, ten times more unkind ; 
You are smoother far, and of a softer mind. 
Sir, I have one request more. 

Ingen. Gentle lad, 
It must be one of a strange quality 
That I deny thee: both thy form, and mind 
Inform me that thy nurture hath been better, 
Than to betray thee to this present life. 

Maid. *Tis, that you would vouchsafe to entertain 

me. 
My feet do tremble under me to bear 
My body back unto my uncouth lady 
To assure her grief. What heart so hard, would owe 
A tongue to tell so sad a tale to her ? 
Alas, I dare not look upon her eyes, 
Where wronged love sits like the basilisk, 
And sure would kill me for my dire report : 
Or rather, should not I appear like death, 
[holding up his dart, 

When every word I spake shot through her heart 
More mortally than his unsparing dart. 

Brother. Let me speak for the boy. 

Ingen. To what end, love 2 
No, I will sue to him, to follow me. 
In troth I love thy sweet condition, 
And may live to inform thy lady of thee. 
Come in, dry, dry thine eyes, respite thy woe ; 
The effects of causes* crown, or overthrow. 


* The second 4to. has it “the effects of pauses,” which if not 
nonsense is very like it. 
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SCENE IV. 


Enter Lorp Proupty, Lor 


TRIED, SELDom, 
ruff, WiFE. 


Proudly. Slight, what should be become of her ? 
you swear 
She past not forth of doors, and i’th’ house she is not? 

Widow. Did you not see her, Princox ? 

Proudly. This same bawd 
Has brought her letters from some younger brother, 
And she is stolen away. 

Bold. Bawd! I defy you. Indeed, your lordship 
thinks you may make bawds of whom you please. II] 
take my oath upon a book, since I met her in the ne- 
cessary house i’th’ morning, I ne’er set eye on her. 

Grace. She went not out of doors. 

Proudly. Sure, she has an invicible ring’. 

Feesimple. Marry, she’s the honester woman, forsome 
of their rings are visible enough, the more shame for 
them, still say I. Let the pond at Islington be searched : 
go to, there’s more have drown’d themselves for love 
this year than you are aware of. 

Proudly. Pish! you are a fool. 

Welltried. S’heart, call him fool again. 

Feesimple. By this light and I will, as 
you have shewed me the swaggerers, 

Wife. Her clothes are all yonder, my lord. 

Grace. And even those same she had on to day. 

Proudly. Madam, where is your husband ? 

Wife. Rid into the country. 

Feesimple, O’ my conscience, rid into France with 

your sister. 

Omnes. Away, away; for shame! 

Feesimple. Why, I hope she is not the first lady 
that has ran away with other women’s husbands. 
Welltried. It may be she’s stolen out to see a play. 


D FEEsSImpte, WELL- 
Wipow, Borp pinning in a 


Soon aS ever 
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Proudly. Who should go with her, man @ 

Widow. Upon my life you'll hear of her at master 
Ingen’s house: some love past betwixt them, and we 
heard that he was married to day to another. 

Proudly. S’heart, Vil go'see. [Hit Lord Proudly. 

Velliried. Come to the Swaggerers. 

Feesimple. Mercy upon me! a man or a Lord 
now ? [Exeunt Lord Feesimple, Welltried. 
Omnes. Here’s a coil with a lord and his sister. 

Widow. Princox, hast not thou pinned in that ruff 
yet? ah! how thou fumblest. 

Bold. Troth, madam, I was ne’er brought up to It; 
tis chamber-maids work, and I have ever liy’d gentle- 
woman, and been us’d accordingly. | Exeunt. 


ACT III.—SCENE I. 


Enter HusBanpb and SuBTLE. 


Subtle. She’s a rare wife, believe it, sir: were all 
such, 
We never should have false inheritors. 
Husband. Pish! friend, there is no woman in the 
world 
Can hold out in the end, if youth, shape, wit, 
Met in one subject, do assault her aptly ; 
For failing once, you must not faint, but try 
Another way: the paths of women’s minds 
Are crooked, and diverse; they have by-ways 
To lead you to the palace of their pleasures, 
And you must woo discreetly. First, observe 
The disposition of her you attempt : 
If she be sprightful, and heroical, 
Possess her that you are valiant, and have spirit, 
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Talk nothing but of beating every man 

That is your hinderance though you do not do it, 

Or dare not, ’tis no matter. Be she free, 

And of a liberal soul, give bounteously 

To all the servants; let your angels fly 

About the room, although you borrow’d ’em. 

If she be witty, So must your discourse 

Get wit, what shift soe’er you make for it, 

Though’t cost you all your land; and then a song 
Or two is not amiss, although you buy ’em : 

There’s many in the town will furnish you. 

Subtle. But still, I tell you, you must use her 
roughly. 
Beat her face black and blue, take all her clothes 
And give them to some punk: this will be ground 
For me to work upon. 
Husband. All this I have done. 

I have left her now as bare, that should I die, 

Her fortune, o’ my conscience, would be 

To marry some tobacco-man: she has nothing 

But an old black-work wais-coat, which would serve 
Exceeding well to sit i’th’ shop, and light 
Pipes for the lousy footmen. And, sweet. friend, 
First here’s a jewel to present her; then, 
Here is a sonnet writ against myself, 
Which as thine own thou shalt accost her with. 
Farewell, and happy success attend thee. | Exit. 

Subtle. Ha, ha, ha! [he reads. 


Fairest, still wilt thou be true 

To man so false to thee ? 

Did he lend a husband’s due, 
Thou did’st owe him loyalty ; 
But will curses, wants, and blows 
Breed no change in thy white soul ? 

Be not a fool to thy first vows, 

Since his first breach doth thy faith control. 
No beauty else could be so chaste; 


$¢14.] 


In my own house, 
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Think not thou honour’st woman, then, 
Since by thy conscience all disgrac’d 

Are robb’d of the dear loves of men, 

Then grant me my desire, that vow to prove 
A real anashand! his adulterate love. 


Took ever man more pains to be a cuckold! 
Oh! monstrous age where men themselves, we see, 
Study and pay for their own infamy. 


SCENE II. 


Enter Incen, Marv, Lorp ProupLy, BROTHER 
like a woman : 


Proudly. Give me my sister! I’ll have her forth thy 


heart. 


Ingen. No earthly lord can pull her out of that, 
Till he have pluck’d my heart first out. 
Wer't not inhospitable, I could wrong you here 
I am so full of woe, 

For your lost sister, that by all my joys 

Hop’d for in her, my heart weeps tears of blood : 
A whiter virgin, and a worthier, 

Had ne’er creation; Leda’s swan was black 

To her virginity, and immaculate thoughts. 
Proudly, Where hast thou hid her? give her me 


again ; 


Ingen. Let hell gape 


swords drawn. 


My lord, 


For by the God of vengeance, be she lost, 

The female hate shall spring betwixt our names. 
Shall never die, while one of either house 
Survives: our children shall at seven years old 
Strike knives in one another. 


And take me quick, if I know where she is ; 
But am so charg’d with sorrow for her loss, 
Being the cause of it, (as no doubt I am) 
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That I had rather fall upon my sword 
Offering to kill himself, 
Than breathe a minute roa oka a 
Brother, Oh sir ! hold. 
Proudly. Thou shalt not need; I have a sword, 
to bathe 
In thy false blood, inhuman murderer. 
Maid. Good sir, be pacified: ]’]] go, I'll run 
Many a mile to find your sister out. 
She never was so desperate of grace, 
By violence to rob herself of life, 
And so her soul endanger, Comfort, sir, 
She’s but retir’d somewhere, on my life. 
Ingen. Prithee, let me alone— [To his brother. 
Do I stand to defend that wretched life 
That is in doubt of hers? here, worthy lord, 
Behold a breast, fram’d of thy sister’s love: | 
Hew it, for thou shalt strike but on a stock, 
Since she is gone that was the cause it liv’d. 
Proudly. Out, false dissembler! art not married 4 
Ingen. No; behold it is my younger brother dregss’d 
[Plucks off his head-tire. 
A man, no woman, that hath gull’d the world, 
Intended for a happier event 
Than this that follow’d, that she now is gone. 
Oh, fond experiments of simple man! 
Fool to thy fate, since all thy project, meant 
But mirth, is now converted unto death. 
Maid, Oh, do not burst me, joy! that modesty [aside. 
Would let me shew myself to finish all! 
Proudly. Nay, then thou hast my sister somewhere, 
villain ! 
’Tis plain, now, thou wilt steal] thy marriage. 
She is no match for thee, assure thyself. 
If all the law in England, or my friends 
Can cross it, ’t shall not be. 


e 
» 
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Ingen. Would ’twere so well, 
And that I knew the lady to be safe ! 
Give me no ill words. Sir, this boy and I 
Will wander like two pilgrims, till we find her. 
If you do love her as you talk, do so: 
The love or grief that. is express’d in words, 
Is slight and easy ; ’tis but shallow woe 
That makes a noise; deep’st waters stillest go. 
I love her better than thy parents did, 
Which is beyond a brother. 
Proudly, Slave! thou liest. 
Ingen. Zounds! [about to strike, 
Brother. Kill him! 
Maid. Oh hold! Sir, you dishonour much. your 
brother, 
To counsel him ’gainst hospitality 
To strike in his own house. 
Ingen. You, lord insolent, I will fight with you : 
Take this as a challenge, and set your time. 
Proudly. To-morrow morning, Ingen; 
"Tis that I covet, and provoke thee for. 
Brother. Will you not strike him now? 
Ingen. No; my good boy 
Is both discreet and just in his advice. 
Thy glories are to last but for a day : 
Give me thy hand ; 
To morrow morning thou shalt be no lord. 
Proudly. To-morrow noon, thou shalt not be at all. 
Ingen. Pish! why should you think so? have not 
I arms, 
A soul as bold as yours, a sword as true? 
I do not think your honor in the field, 
Without your lordship’s liveries, will have odds. 
Proudly. Farewell, and let’s have no excuses, pray. 
[Bait Proudly. 
Ingen. I warrant you. Pray, say your prayers to 
night, 
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And bring no ink-horn w'ye, to set your hand to 


A satisfactory recantation. [ Exit. 
Maid, Oh, wretched maid! whose sword can [ 
pray for ? 


But by the other’s loss, I must find death. 

Oh, odious brother, if he kill my love! 

Oh, bloody love, if he should kill my brother! 

Dispair on both sides of my discontent 

Tells me, no safety rests but to prevent. [ Exit. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Wrpow and Botp, like Princox. 


Widow. What’s o’clock, Princox ! 

Bold, Bed-time, an’t please you, madam. 

Widow. Come, undress me. Would God had made 

me a man! 

Bold. Why, madam ? 

Widow. Because 
I would have been in bed as soon as they. 

We are so long unpinning and unlacing. 

Bold, Yet many of us, madam, are quickly un- 
done sometime; but herein we have the advantage of 
men, though they can be a’bed sooner than we, its a 
great while, when they are a’bed, e’re they can get up. 

Widow. Indeed, if they be well laid, Princox, one 
cannot get them up again in haste. 

Bold. Oh God! madam, how mean you that? I 
hope you know, ill things taken into a gentlewoman’s 
ears, are the quick corrupters of maiden modesty: I 
would be loth to continue in any service unfit for my 
virgin estate, or where the world should take any notice 
of light behaviour in the lady I follow; for, madam, 
the main point of chastity in a lady is to build the 
rock of a good opinion amongst the people by circum- 
stances, and a fair show she must make. Si non caste 
tamen caute madam; and though wit be a wanton, 
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madam, yet I beseech your ladyship, for your own 
credit and mine, let the bridle of judgment be always 
in the chaps of it, to give it head or restrain it, according 
as time and place shall be convenient, 

Widow. Precise and learned Princox, dost not thou 
go to Blackfriars ¢ 

Bold. Most frequently, madam, unworthy vessel 
that I am to partake or retain any of the delicious dew, 
that is there distilled. 

Widow. But why shouldst thou ask me what I 
meant e’en now? I tell thee there’s nothing utter’d 
but* carries a double sense, one good, one bad; but if 
the hearer apply it to the worst, the fault lies in his or 
her corrupt understanding, not in the speaker; for to 
answer your Latin, pravis omnia prava. Believe me, 
wench, if ill come into my fancy, I will purge it by 
speech: the less will remain within. A pox of these 
nice mouth’d creatures! I have seen a narrow pair of 
lips utter as broad a tale as can be bought for money : 
indeed, an ill tale unutter’d, is like a maggot in a nut, 
it spoils the whitest kernel. 

Bold. You speak most intelligently, madam. 

Widow. Hast not done yet? thou art an old fum- 
bler, I perceive. Methinks, thou dost not do things like 
a woman. 

Bold. Madam, I do my endeavour, and the best 
can do no more: they that could do better, it may be 
would not, and then ’twere all one. But rather than 
be a burthen to your ladyship, I protest sincerely, I 
would beg my bread ; therefore I beseech you, madam, 
to hold me excus’d, and let my good will stand for the 
action. 

Widow. Let thy good will stand for the action? If 
good will would do it, there’s many a lady in this land 


*%* Both the old copies read “ that carries a double sense,” but 
it is clearly a misprint. 
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would be content with her old lord; and thou canst 
not be a burthen to me, without thou lie upon me, and 
that were preposterous in thy sex. Take no exceptions 
at what I say: remember you said stand ev’n now. 
There was a word for one of your coat, indeed ! 

Bold. I swear, madam : you are very merry: God 
send you good luck. Has your ladyship no waters 
that you use at bed-time ? 

Widow. No in troth, Princox. 

Bold. No complexion ? 


Widow. None but mine own, I swear. Did’st thou 
ever use any ? 

Bold. No indeed, madam; now and then a piece 
of scarlet, or so; a little white and red cerusse: but in 
troth, madam, I have an excellent receipt for a night- 
mask as ever you heard. 

Widow. What is it? 

Bold. Boar’s grease one ounce, Jordan almonds 
blanch’d and ground a quartern, red rose-water half a 
pint, mare’s urine, newly cover’d, half a score drops. 

Widow. Fogh! no more of thy medicine, if thou 
lov’st me. Few of our knights errant, when they meet 
a fair lady errant in a morning, would think her face 
had lain so plaster’d all night. Thou hast had some 
apothecary to thy sweetheart. But leaving this faee- 
physic, (for, by my troth, it may make others have good 
ones, but it makes me a scurvy one), which of all the 
gallants in the town would’st thou make a husband of, 
if thou might’st have him for thy chusing ? 

Bold. In troth, madam, but you'll say I speak 

blindly, but let my love stand aside— 
‘dow. 1 think it not fit, indeed, your love should 
stand in the middle. 
Bold. 1 say master Bold. Oh! do but mark 
him, madam ; his leg, his hand, his body, and all his 
members stand in print. 


Widow. Out upon thee, Princox! no; methinks 
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Welltried’s a handsome fellow. I like not these starch’d 
gallants; masculine faces, and masculine gestures 
please me best. 

Bold. How like you master Pert? 

Widow. Fie upon him! when he is in his scarlet 
clothes, he looks like a man of wax, and I had as 
lieve have a dog o’ wax: I do not think but he lies in 
acaseo’ nights. He walks as if he were made of gins,* 
as if nature had wrought him in a frame: I have seen 
him sit discontented a whole play, because one of the 
purls of his band was fallen (out of his reach) to order 
again.t 

Bold. Why, Bold, madam, is clean contrary. 

Widow. 1, but that’s as ill: each extreme is alike 
vicious; his careful carelessness is his study. Hespends 
as much time to make himself slovenly, as the other to 
be spruce. His garters hang over upon the calves of 
his legs, his doublet unbutton’d, and his points untrussed ; 
his hair in’s eyes like a drunkard, and his hat, worn on 
his hinder part of his head as if he car’d more for his 
memory than his wit, makes him look as if he were 
distracted. Princox, I would have you lie with me: 
I do not love to lie alone. 

Bold. With all my heart, madam. 

Widow. Are you clean skinned ? 

Bold. Clean skinned, madam? there’s a question ! 
do you think I have the itch? Iam an English woman, 
1 protest : I scorn the motion. 


{ Gins. Such is the reading, and probably the correct reading, 
of the second 4to. the first has it gyves: the Widow means that 
master Pert walks as if he were made of wires; and gyves, or fetters, 
are hardly so applicable as gins, which were usually composed of 
wire. 


4.So in The Fatal Dewry Liladam exclaims, ‘‘ Uds light ! my 
Lord, one of the purls of your band is, without all discipline, fallen 
out of his rank.” A. II. Sc. 2. These little phrases may assist 
in tracing the authorship of different parts of a play by distinct 
authors. 
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Widow. Nay prithee, Princox, be not angry: it’s a 
sign of honesty, I can tell you. 

Bold. Faith, madam, | think ’tis but siinple honesty 
that dwells at the sign of the scab. 

Widow. Well, well, come to bed, and we'll talk 
further of all these matters. [ Exit. 

Bold, Fortune, | thank thee; I will owe thee eyes 
For this geod turn ! now is she mine indeed. 
Thou hast.given me that success my project hop’d. 
Off, false disguise, that hast been true to me, 
And now be Bold, that thou maist welcome be. [ Hvit. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter Wuiore-Banc, Bots, Tea R-CHAPS, SPILL- 
BLOOD, and Drawer: several patches on their faces. 


Tear-chaps. Damn-me, we will have more wine, 
sirrah, or we'll down into the cellar, and drown thee in 
a butt of Malmsey, and hew all the hogsheads in pieces. 

Whore-bang. Hang him, rogue! shall he die as 
honorable as the Duke of Clarence? by this flesh, let’s 
have wine, or I will cut thy head off, and have it roasted 
and eaten in Pie-corner next Bartholemew-tide. 

Drawer. Gentlemen, I beseech you consider where 
you are; Turnbull-street, a civil place: do not dis- 
turb a number of poor gentlewomen. Master Whore- 
bang, Master Bots, Master Tear-chaps, and Master 
Spill-blood, the watch are abroad. 

Spill-blood. The watch! why, you rogue, are not we 
kings of Turnbull ? 

Drawer. Yes, marry are ye, sir: for my part, if you'll 
be quiet, I’ll have a sign made of ye, and it shall be 
call’d the four kings of Turnbull, 

Bots. Will you fetch us wine ? 

Whore-bang. Anda whore, sirrah ? 

Drawer, Why, what d’ye think of me? am I an 
infidel, a Turk, a Pagan, a Sarazen? I have been at 
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Bess Turnups, and she swears all the gentlewomen 
went to see a play at the Fortune,* and are not come 
in yet, and she believes they sup with the players. 

Tear-chaps. Damn-me, we must kill all those rogues : 
we shall never keep a whore honest for them. 

Bots. Go your ways, sirrah. We'll have but a gallon 
a piece, and an ounce of tobacco. 

Drawer. I beseech you, let it be but pottles:+ 

Spill-blood. S’heart, you rogue! [Exit Drawer. 

Enter WELLTRIED and Lord FEESIMPLE. 

Whore-bang. Master Well-tried! welcome as my 

soul. 

Enter DRAWER, with wine, plate and tobacco. 

Bots. Noble lad, how do’st thou ? 

Spilj-blood. As welcome as the tobacco and the 

wine, boy. 

Tear-chaps. Damn-me thou art. 

Feesimple. Bless me, (save you gentlemen,) they 
have not one face among ’em! I could wish myself 
well from them: I would I had put out something 
upon my return; I had as lieve be at Barmuthoes.t 


* The Fortune Theatre was built in 1599, by Edward Allen, the 
founder of Dulwich College, at an expence of 520. and in the 
Prologue of Middleton and Dekker’s Roaring Girl (D. O. P. VI. 5.) 
it is called ‘a vast theatre.” It was 80 feet square, and was con- 
sumed by fire in 1621. 

¢ A pottle was half a gallon. 

} He means that he wishes he had insured his return, as he 
would as willingly be at the Bermudas, or (as it was then called) 
‘the Isle of Devils.’’ In a note on “ the still vexed Barmoothes”’ 
( Tempest, A. I. sc. 2.) it is shewn, that the Bermudas was a court 
name for the privileged resort of such characters as Whore-bang 
and his companions. 

The notions entertained by our ancestors of the Bermudas is 
distinctly shewn in the following extract from Middleton’s Any- 
thing for a Quiet Life, 1662, Act V. Chamlet is troubled with a 
shrewish wife, and is determined to leave England and go some- 
where else: he says: ‘* the place I speak of has been kept with 
thunder, with frightful lightnings, amazing noises; but now (the 
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Welltried. Pray, welcome this gentleman. 

Spill-blood. Is he valiant ? 

Welltried. Faith, he’s a little faulty that way ; some- 
what of a bashful and backward nature, yet I have 
brought him amongst you, because he hath a great 
desire to be fleshed, 

Feesimple. Yes, faith sir, I have a great desire to 
be fleshed; now, Mr. Welltried said, he would bring 
me to the only flesh-mongers in the town. 

Welltried. Sir, he cannot endure the sight of steel. 

Whore-bang. Not steel? zounds! 

[Claps his sword over the talbe. 

Feesimple. Now Iam going! 

Bots. Here’s to you, sir. I'll fetch you again with a 
cup of sack, 

Feesimple. 1 pledge you, sir; and begin to you in a 
cup of claret. 

Welliried. Hark you, my lord : what will you say, if 
I make you beat all these out of the room ? 

Feesimple. What will I say ¢ why I say it is impos- 
sible; ’tis not in mortal man. 

Welltried. Well, drink apace: if any brave you, 
out-brave him; I'll second you. They are a company 
of cowards, believe me. 

Feesimple. By this light, I would they were else: 
if I thought so, I would be upon the jack* of one of 
em instantly, that same little damn-me. But, Mr. Well- 
tried, if they be not very valiant, or dare not firht, how 
came they by such cuts and gashes, and such broken 
faces? 


Welltried. Why their whores strike ’em with cans, 


enchantment broke) ’tis the land of peace, where hogs and tobacco 
yield fair increase. .... Gentlemen, fare you well, I am for the 
Bermudas.” 

* “ The jack, properly, is a coat of mail, but it here means a 
buff jacket or jerkin worn by soldiers or pretended soldiers,” 
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and glasses, and quart pots: if they have nothing by 
‘em, they strike ’em with the pox, and you know that 
will lay one’s nose as flat as a basket-hilt dagger. 

Feesimple. Well, let me alone. 

Tear-chaps. ‘This bully dares not drink. 

Feesimple. Dare I not, sir? 

Welitried. Weil said; speak to him, man. 

Feesimple. You had best try me, sir. 

Spill-blood. We four will drink four healths to four 
of the seven deadly sins, Pride, Drunkenness, Wrath 
and Lechery. 

Feesimple. V\l pledge ’em, and I thank you; J know 
"em all. Here’s one. 

Whore-bang. Which of the sins? 

Feesimple. By my troth, even to Pride. 

Welltried. Why, well said; and in this do not you 
only pledge your mistress’s health, but all the women’s 
in the world. 

Feesimple. So now, this little cup to Wrath, because 
he and [ are strangers. 

Tear-chaps. Brave boy! damn-me he shall be a 
roarer. 

Feesimple. Damn-me, I will be a roarer, or’t shall 
cost me a fall. 

Bots. The next place that falls, pray, let him have it. 

Feesimple. Well, I have two of my healths to drink 
yet, Lechery and Drunkenness, which even shall go 
together. 

Welltried. Why how now, my lord, a moralist? 

Bots. Damn-me, art thou a lord ? what virtues hast 
thou ? 

Feesimple. Virtues? enough to keep e’er a damn- 
me company in England: methinks you should think it 
virtue enough to be a lord. 

Whore-bang. Will not you pledge these healths, 
master Welltried ¢ we'll have no observers, 
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Welltried. Why, Monsieur Whore-bang? I am no 
play maker,* and for pledging your healths, I love 
none of the four you drank to so well. 

Spill-blood. Zounds! you shall pledge me this. 

Welltried. Shall 1? 

Feesimple. What’s the matter? do’st hear, master 
Welltried, use thine own discretion; if thou wilt not 
pledge him, say so, and let me see, if e’er a damn-me of 
’em all will force thee. 

Spill-blood. Puff! will your lordship take any to- 
bacco? you lord with the white face. 

Bots. Heart! he cannot put it through his nose. 

Feesimple. Faith, you have ne’er a nose to put it 
through; d’ye hear? blow your face, sirrah. 

Tear-chaps. You'll pledge me, sir? 

Welltried. Indeed, { will not. 

Feesimple. Damn-me he shall not then.+ 

Tear-chaps. Lord, use your own words, damn-me is 
mine: I am known by it all the town o’er, d’ye hear? 


* IT am no play-maker| These words have reference, perhaps, to 
Middleton and Rowley’s curicus old comedy of manners, A Faire 
Quarrel, 1617 and 1622: the second edition contains, ‘‘ new 
additions of Mr. Chaugh, and Trimtram’s roaring.’ These two 
persons, empty pretenders to courage, set up a sort of academy 
for instruction in the art and mystery of rouring or bullying, and 
much of the piece is written in redicule of it and its riotous 
professors. Whore-bang calls these play-makers “ observers,” as 
if suspecting that Welltried and Feesimple came among them for 
the purpose of making notes for a play.— In Webster and Rowley’s 
Cure for a Cuckold, 1661, A. 1V. Sc. 1. there is another allusion to 
the Faire Quarrel, where Compass uses the words Tweak and Bron- 
strops, adding, ‘‘I learnt that name in a play.” Chaugh and Trimtram 
in the Fuire Quarrel, undertake also to give lessons in the cant 
and slang of the time.—In other respects, excepting as a picture 
of the manners of the day, that play possesses little to re- 
commend it. 

+ In both the old copies this remark is erroneously given to 
Tear-chaps Inthe reply of Tear-chaps there-is also an error: 
he is made to say, “ Lord, use not your own words: Damn-me is 


mine.” 
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Feesimple. It is as free for me as you, d’ye hear, 
Patch %* 

Teur-chaps. 1 have paid more for’t. 

Welltried. Nay, V’ll bear him witness in a truth: his 
soul lies for’t,+ my lord. 

Spill-blood. Welltried, you are grown proud since 
you got good clothes and have followed your lord. 

[ Strikes and they scuffle. 

Whore-bang. I have known you lousy, Welltried. 

Welltried. Roarer, you lie. 

[Draw and fight ; throw pots and stools. 

Drawer. Oh Jesu! 

All Swaggerers. Zounds! cleave or be cleft; pell- 
mell, slash arms and legs. 

Feesimple. Heart! let me alone with ’em. 

[Break off, and exeunt all the Swaggerers. 

Welltried. Why, now thou art a worthy wight, 
indeed, a Lord of Lorn. 

Feesimple. 1am amad man: look, is not that one of 
their heads ? 

Welliried. Fie! no, my lord. 

Feesimple. Damn-me but ’tis; I would not wish you 
to cross me a’purpose: if you have any thing to say to 
me, so; I am ready. 

Welltried. Oh, brave lord! many a roarer thus is 
made by wine. Come, it is one of their heads, my lord. 

Feesimple. Why so then, I will have my humour. 
If you love me, let’s go break windows somewhere. 

Welltried. Drawer, take your plate. For the 
reckoning there’s some of their cloaks: I will be no 
shot-log to such. 

Drawer. God’s blessing o’your heart, for thus rid- 
ding the house of them. [ Exeunt. 


* Patch and fool are synonymous in old writers. Feesimple 
alludes also to the patch on the face of Tear-chaps. 

¢ His soul lies for’t] That is, his soul lies in pawn for employing 
the oath. 
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Enter Wipow, undrest, a sword in her hand; and 
Bou, in his shirt, as started from bed. 


Widow. Uncivil man! if I should take thy life, 
It were not to be weigh’d with thy attempt. 
Thou hast for ever lost me. 
Boid. Madam, why? 
Can love beget loss? Do I covet you 
Unlawfally? Am Ian unfit man 
To make a husband of? Send for a priest; 
First consummate the match, and then to bed 
Without more trouble. 
Widow. No, I will not do’t. 
Bold. Why you confess’d to me, as your gentle- 
woman,* 
] was the man your heart did most affect ; 
That you did doat upon my mind and body. 
Widow. So, by the sacred and inviolate knot 
Of marriage, I do; but will not wed thee. 
Bold. Why, yet enjoy me now. Consider, lady, 
That little but blest time I was in bed, 
Although I lay as by my sister’s side, 
The world is apt to censure otherwise : 
So, ’tis necessity that we marry now. 
Widew. Pish! I regard not at a straw the world. 
Fame from the tongues of men doth injury 
Oft’ner than justice; and as conscience 
Only makes guilty persons, not report, 
(For shew we clear as springs unto the world, 
If our own knowledge do not make us sO, 
That is no satisfaction to ourselves) 


* The 2nd edit. reads “as your a gentlewoman,” but Bold means 
that the Widow confessed to him when he was disguised as her 
gentlewoman. The first edition warrants this interpretation. 
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So, stand we ne’er so leprous to men’s eye, 
It cannot hurt heart-known integrity. 
You have trusted to that fond opinion, 
This is the way to have a widow-hood, 
By getting to her bed. Alas! young man, 
Should’st thou thyself tell thy companions 
Thou hast dishonour’d me, (as you men have tongues 
Forked and venom’d ’gainst our subject sex ;) 
It should not move me, that know ’tis not so: 
Therefore depart. ‘Truth be my virtuous shield. 
Bold. Few widows would do thus. 
Widow. All modest would. 
Bold. To be in bed, and in possession 
Even of the mark I aim’d at, and go off 
Foil’d and disgrac’d! Come, come, you'll laugh at me 
Behind my back; publish I wanted spirit, 
And mock me to the ladies; call me child, 
Say you denied me, but to try the heat 
And zeal of my affection toward you, 
Then clap’t up with a rime,—as for example— 
He coldly loves retires for one vain trial, 
For we are yielding, when we make denial, 
Widow. Servant, | make no question, from this time 
You'll hold a more reverent opinion 
Of some that wear long coats; and ’tis my pride 
To assure you, that there are amongst us good, 
And with this continency. If you go away, 
I'll be so far from thinking it defect, 
That I will hold you worthiest of men. 
Bold. S’heart! I am Tantalus: my long’d-for fruit 
Bobs at my lips, yet still it shrinks from me. 
Have not I that, which men say never fails 
To o’ercome any, opportunity ?* 
Come, come; I am too cold in my assault. 
By all the virtues that yet ever were 
In man, or woman, I with reverence 


* «“ Q, opportunity, thy guilt is great,’”’ &c. 
Shakesp. Targ. and’, Lucrece. 
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Do love thee, lady, but will be no fool 
To let occasion slip her fore-top from me. 
Widow. You will fail this way too. Upon my knees 
Yt | I do desire thee to preserve thy virtues, 
And with my tears, my honour: ’tis as bad 
To lose our worths to them, or to deceive 
Who have held worthy opinions of us, 
As to betray trust. All this I implore 
For thine own sake, not mine: as for myself, 
If thou be’st violent, by this stupid night, 
And all the mischiefs her dark womb hath bred, 
I'll raise the house; I’ll cry a rape. 
Bold. I hope 
| You will not hang me: that were murder, lady, 
A greater sin, than lying with me, sure. 
| Widow. Come, flatter not yourself with argument. 
| I will exclaim: the law hangs you, not I; 
Or if I did, I had rather far confound 
al The dearest body in the world to me, 
| Than that that body should confound my soul, 
Bold. Your soul? alas! mistress, are you so fond 
To think her general destruction 
Can be procur’d by such a natural act, 
+ | Which beasts are born to, and have privilege in ? 
Fie, fie! if this could be, far happier 
Are sensitive souls in their creation, 
Than man, the prince of creatures. Think you, heaven 
Regards such mortal deeds, or punisheth 
Those acts for which he hath ordained us? 
Widow. You argue like an atheist : man is never 
The prince of creatures, as you call him now, 
But in his reason; fail that, he is worse 
Than horse, or dog, or beasts of wilderness : 
And ’tis that reason teacheth us to do 
Our actions unlike them: then, that which you 
Termed in them a privilege beyond us, 
The baseness of their being doth express, 
Compar’d to ours: horses, bulls, and swine, 


en 
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Do leap their dams; because man does not so, 
Shall we conclude his making happiless ? 
Bold. You put me down, yet will not put me down. 
I am too gentle: some of you, I have heard, 
Love not these words, but force; to have it done 
As they sing prick-song, ev’n at the first sight. 
Widow. Go to: keep off; by heaven and earth, 
I'll call else! 
Bold. How, if no body hear you ¢ 
Widow. If they do not, 
Pll kill you with mine own hand; never stare— 
Or failing that, fall on this sword myself. 
Bold. Oh widow wonderful! if thou be’st not 
honest, 
Now God forgive my mother and my sisters. 
Think but how finely, madam, undiscover d 
For ever you and I might live: all day your gentle- 
woman 
To do you service, but all night your man 
To do you service : newness of the trick, 
If nothing else, might stir ye. 
Widow. ’Tis a stale one, 
And was done in the Fleet ten years ago. 
Will you be gone? the door is open for you. 
Bold. Let me but tarry till the morning, madam, 
To send for clothes. Shall I go naked home ? 
Widow. ’Tis best time now; it is but one o’clock, 
And you may go unseen: I swear, by heaven, 
I would spend all the night to sit and talk w’ye, 
If I durst trust you, I do love you so. 
My blood forsakes my heart now you depart. 
Bold. S’heart! will you marry me hereafter, then ; 
Widow. No, you are too young, and [I am much 
too old; 
I, and unworthy, and the world will say, 
We married not for love. Good morrow, servant. 
[Exit Widow. 
Bold. Why so; these women are the errant’st 
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jugglers in the world: the wry-lege’d fellow is an ass 
to’em. Well, I must have this widow whate’er come 
ont. Faith, she has turn’d me out of her service very 
barely. Hark, what’s here? musick ? 
Enter Susrxix with a paper, and his Boy with a cloak, 
Subtle. (reads.) Rise, lady mistress, rise, 

The night hath tedious been : 

No sleep hath fallen into my eyes, 

Nor slumbers made me sin. 

Is not she a saint, then say, 

Thought of whom keeps sin away ? 


Rise, madam, rise and give me light, 

Whom darkness still will cover, 

And ignorance, darker than night, 

Till thou smile on thy lover. 

All want day till thy beauty rise, 

For the grey morn breaks from thine eyes !* 
Now sing it, sirrah. [Lhe song sung by the Boy. 

Subtle. S’foot, who’s this? young Master Bold! 
God save you; you are an early stirrer. 

Bold, You say true, Master Subtle, I have been 
early up, but as God help me, I was never the near. 

Subtle. Where have you been, Sir? 

Bold. What’s that to you, Sir? at a woman’s labour. 

Subtle, Very good: I ne’er took you for a man- 
midwife+ before. 

Bold. The truth is, I have been up all night at dice, 
and lost my clothes. Good morrow, Master Subtle. 
Pray God the watch be broke up: I thank you for m 
music. [ Bit. 

Subile. "Tis palpable, by this air: her husband being 
* The concluding thought of this pretty song has been in re- 
quest by many poets of all countries: Eustachio Manfredi has 
carried it to an extreme that would seem merely absurd, but for 
the erace of the expression of his sonnet Il primo albor non appa- 
riva ancora. Appended to The Fatal Dowry is “a dialogue be- 


tween a man and a woman” which commences with it, and which 
we may therefore assign to Field. 


t Man-midwife.] Man, omitted in the 2nd edit. 
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abroad, Bold has lain with her, and is now conveyed 
out of doors. Is this the Lady Perfect, with a pox ? 
The truth is, her virtuous chastity began to make me 
make a miracle of her, still holding out to me, notwith- 
standing her husband’s most barbarous usage of her; 
but now, indeed, ‘tis no marvel, since another possesses 
her. Well, madam, I'll go find out your cuckold ; 

Dll be reveng’d on you, and tell a tale 

Shall tickle him. This is a cheat in love 

Not to be borne, another to beguile 

Me of the game I play’d for all this while. | Bait, 


SCENE II. 
Enter WELL-TRIED, and Botp putling on his doublet : 
FEE-SIMPLE on a bed, as in Boun’s chamber. 


Welliried. You see, we made bold with your lodg- 
ing: indeed, I did assure myself you were fast for this 


night. 
Bold. But how the devil came this fool in your 
company ¢ 


Welltried. S’foot, man, I carried him last night 
among the roarers, to flesh him; and, by this light, he 
got drunk, and beat ’em all. 

Bold. Why, then he can endure the sight of a drawn 
sword now ? 

Welltried. Oh God, Sir, I think im my conscience 
he will eat steel shortly. I know not how his conver- 
sion will hold after this sleep, but in an hour or two 
last night, he was grown such a fittle damn-me, that I 
protest, I was afraid of the spirit that I myself had 
raised in him. But this other matter, of your expulsion 
thus, mads me to the heart. Were you in bed with her? 

Bold. In bed, by Heaven. 
Welliried. 111 be hang’d if you were not busy too 
soon; you should have let her slept first. 

Bold. Zounds! man, she put her hand to my 
breasts, and swore I was no maid: now [, being eager 
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te prove her words true, took that hint, and would yio- 
lently have thrust her hand lower, when her thought, 
being swifter than my strength, made her no sooner 
imagine that she was betrayed, but she leaps out of the 
bed, whips me down a sword that hung by, and, as if 
fortitude and justice had met to assist her, spite of all 
argument fair or foul, she forced me awa ” 
Welltried. But is it possible thou should’st have no 
more wit? would’st thou come away upon any terms 
but sure ones, having night, her chamber, and herself 
naked in thine arms? By that light, if I had a son of 
fourteen, whom I had helped thus far, that had seryed 
me so, I would breech him.* 
Bold. S’heart! what would you have me done? 
Welliried. Have done? done? done, twice at least. 
Bold. Have played Tarquin, and ravished her. 
Wellirted. Pish! Tarquin was a blockhead: if he 
had had any wit and could have spoke, Lucrece had 
never been ravished ; she would haye yielded, I warrant 
thee, and so will any woman. 
Bold. I was such an erroneous heretic to love and 
women as thou art, till now. 
Welltried. God's precious! it makes me mad when 
] think on’t. Was there ever such an absurd trick ! now 
will she abuse thee horribly; say thou art a faint-hearted 
fellow, a milk-sop, and I know not what, as indeed thou 
art. 
Bold. Zounds! would you had been in my place. 
Welliried. Zounds! I would [ had, I would have so 
jumbled her honesty. Would’st thou be held out at 
staves end with words? dost thou not know a widow’s a 
weak vessel, and is easily cast, if you close. 

Bold, Welltried, you deal unfriendly, 

Welliried. By this light, I shall blush to be seen in 
thy company. 


* Breech him.] Flog him. See Dodsley’s Old Plays, (new edit.) 
Il. 394, V. 145, &e. 
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Bold. Pray leave my chamber. 

Welltried. Pox upon your chamber! 
I care not for your chamber, nor yourself, 
More than you care for me. 

Bots. S’blocd ! I as little for you, 

Welltried. Why, fare you well. 

Bots. Why, farewell you. Welltried, I prithee stay : 
Thou know’st I love thee. ; 

Welltried. S’beart! I love you as well; but for my 

spleen, or choler, | think I have as much as you. 

Bots. Well, friend, 

This is the business you must do for me. 

Repair unto the widow, where give out, 

To-morrow morn I shall be married : 

Invite her to the wedding. I have a trick, 

To put upon this lord, too, whom I made 

My instrument to prefer me. 

Welltried. What shall follow, 

I will not ask, because I meant to see’t. 

The jars ’twixt friends still keeps their friendship sweet. 
| Exit. 

Feesimple. Why, Welltried, you rogue! what’s that ? 
a vision ? 

Bold. Why how now, my lord? whom do you call 
rogue? the gentleman you name is my friend: if you 
were wise I should be angry. 

Feesimple. Angry with me? why damn-me, sir, and 
you be, out with your sword: it 1s not with me, I tell 
you, as it was yesterday ; I am flesh’d, man, I. Have 
you any thing to say to me ? 

Bold. Nothing but this: how many do you think 
you have slain last night 2 

Feesimple. Why five, I never kill less. 

Bold. There were but four. My lord, you had 
best provide yourself and be gone: three you have 
slain stark dead. 

Feesimple. You jest. 
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Bold. ’Tis most true. Welltried is fled. 

Feesimple. Why, let the roarers meddle with me 
another time: as for flying, [ scorn it, I killed ’em 
like aman. When did you ever see a lord hang for 
any thing? we may kill whom we list. Marry, my 
conscience pricks me. Ah! plague a’ this drink ! what 
things it makes us do! I do no more remember this 
now than a puppy-dog. 

Oh, bloody lord, that art bedaub’d with gore! 
Vain world adieu, for I will roar no more. 

Bold. Nay, stay, my lord: I did but try the ten- 
derness of your conscience. All this is nothing so; 
but to sweeten the tale I have for you, I foretold you 
this feigned mischance. 

Feesimple. It is a tale belonging to the Widow. 

Bold. I think you are a witch. 

Feesimple. My grand-mother was suspected. 

Bold. The Widow has desir'd you by me to meet 
her to-morrow morning at church in some unknown 
disguise, lest any suspect it; for, quoth she, 

Long hath he held me fast in his moist hand, 
Therefore, I will be his-in nuptial band. 

Feesimple. Bold, I have ever taken you to be my 
friend: I am yery wise now, and valiant; if this be not 
true, damn-me, sir, you are the son of a whore, and 
you lie, and I will make it good with my sword. 

Bold. | am, whate’er you please, sir, if it be not 
true. I will go with you to the church myself; your 
disguise I have thought on: the Widow is your own. 
Come, leave your fooling. 

Feesimple. If this be true, thou little Boy, Bold, 

[ Cantat. 

So true, as thou tell’st to me, 

‘l'o-morrow morn, when I have the Widow, 

My dear friend shalt thou be. [ Kveunt. 
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SCENE III. 


Enter Matp, like the foot-boy: SrLpom with a couple 
of serjeanis, Pirrs, Donner. 
Maid. Sir, tis most true, and in this shall you be 
Unlike to other citizens, that arrest 
To undo gentlemen: your clemency here, 
Perchance, saves two lives; one from the other’s sword, 
The other from the law’s. This morn they fight, 
And though your debtor be a lord, yet should he 
Miscarry, certainly your debt were lost. 
Seldom. Do’st thou serve the Lord Proudly ? 
Maid. Sir, I do. 
Seldom. Well, such a boy as thou is worth more 
money 
Than thy lord owes me. Tis not for the debt 
I do arrest him, but to end this strife, 
Which both may lose my money and his life. 
Enter Lornp ProuDLy, with a riding rod. 
Proudly. My horse there! Zounds! I would not for 
the world 
He should alight before me in the field : 
My name and honor were for ever lost. 
Seldom. Good morrow to your honor. I do hear 
Your lordship this fair morning is to fight, 
And for your honor: did you never see 
The play, where the fat knight, hight Old-castle, 
Did tell you truly what this honor was ?* 


* This passage has been adduced by Dr. Farmer, to shew that 
Falstaff was originally called by Shakespear Old-castle, according 
to the tradition mentioned by Rowe, and supported by Fuller in his 
Worthies, and by other authorities. The pointis argued at great length 
in Malone’s Shakespear by Boswell, xvi. 410. et seqg.; and the deci- 
sions of the learned have been various ; but the balance of evidence 
is undoubtedly in favour of the opinion that Shakespear made the 
change, perhaps to avoid the confusion of his very original character 
with the mere fat buffoon of the old play of Henry V. a point not 
adverted to in the discussion. Field’s testimony seems tolerably 
decisive. 
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Proudly. Why, how now, good man flat-cap, “‘ what 
d’ee lack !"* 


Whom do you talk to, sirrah ? 
Ist. Serjeant. We arrest you. 
Proudly. Arrest me, rogue? [ama lord, 
A parliament man. 
2nd. Serjeant. Sir, we arrest you though. 
Proudly. At whose suit ? 
Seldom. At mine, sir. 
Proudly. Why, thou base rogue! did not I set thee 
up, 
Having no stock but thy fair shop and wife ? 
Seldom. Into my house with him}! 
Maid. Away with him! away with him! 
Proudly. A plot, a trick by heaven ! see, Ingen’s 
foot-boy : 
‘Tis by his master’s means. Oh coward, slave! 
Pll put in bail, or pay the debt. 
Seldom. 1, [, 1; we'll talk with you within—thrust 
him in. [ Exeunt. 
Enter INGEN, looking on his sword and bending it; his 
brother like a man. 
Ingen. If J miscarry, Frank, I prithee see 
All my debts paid: about five hundred pounds 
Will fully satisfy all men ;+ and my land, 
And what I else possess, by Nature’s right 
And thy descent, Frank, I make freely thine. 
Brother. I know you do not think I wish you dead 
For all the benefit : besides, your spirit’s 
So opposite to council to avert 
Your resolution, that I save my breath, 
Which would be lost in vain, to expire and spend 
Upon your foe if you fall under him. 


ye curs ; 


* Citizens and apprentices were called in derision “ flat-caps”’ 
and “‘ what d’ye lacks” in reference to their dress and occupation. 
7 ‘‘ Will satisfy all men” in the 2nd. Edition. 
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Ingen. Frank, I protest, you shall do injury 
Upon my foe, and much disturbance, too, 
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Unto my soul departing, die I here 


Fairly, and on my single enemies sword, 
If you should not let him go off untouch’d. 
Now, by the master of thy life.and mine, 

I love thee, boy, beyond any example, 

As well as thou do’st me; but should [ go 
Thy second to the field, as thou dost mine, 
And if thine enemy kill’d thee like a man, 


I would desire never to see him more, 


But he should bear himself off with those wounds 
He had receiv’d from thee, from that time safe, 


And without persecution by the law ; 


For what hap is our foes might be our own, 
And no man’s judgment sits in justice’ place, 
But weighing other men’s as his own case*. 
Brother. He has the advantage of you, being a 


lord; 


For should you kill him, you are sure to die, 
And by some lawyer with a golden tongue, 
That cries for right, ten angels on his side, 
Your daring meet him call’d presumption : 
But kill he you, he, and his noble friends 
Have such a golden snaffle for the jaws 


Of man-devouring Pythagorean law, 


They'll rein her stubborn chaps ev’n to her tail: 
And (though she have iron teeth to meaner men), 
So master her, that who displeas’d her most, 


She shall lie under like a tired jade; 


For small boats on rough seas are quickly lost, 
But ships ride safe, and cut the waves that toss’d.+ 


* The second edit, is here right: the first reads scale for case. 


+ The 2nd. Edition has a curious mis-reading of this line, 
which makes nonsence of it: ‘*But ships ride safe and cut what 


by they list.”’ 
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Ingen. Follow what may, I am resolv’d, dear brother. 
This monster, valour, that doth feed on men, 
Groans in me for my reputation. 
This charge I give thee, too, if I do die, 
Never to part from the young boy, which late 
I entertain’d, but love him for my sake. 
And for my mistress, the Lady Honor, 
Whom to deceive I have deceiv’d myself, 
If she be dead, pray God, I may give up 
My life a sacrifice on her brother’s sword ; 
But if thou liv’st to see her, gentle brother, 
If I be slain, tell her I died, because 
I had transgressed against her worthy love. 
This sword is not well mounted, let’s see thine. 
Enter Matp, like a foot-boy. 
Maid. Your staying, sir, is in vain, for my lord 
Proudly, 
Just at his taking horse to meet you here, 
At Seldom’s suit, the citizen, was arrested 
Upon an action of two hundred pounds. 
I saw it, sir; tis true. 
Ingen. Oh, scurvy lord! 
It had been a cleanlier shift than this, to have had 
It hinder’d by command, he being a lord. 
But I will find him. 
Enter Lond Provupty. 
Proudly. You see, valiant sir, I have got loose. 
For all your stratagem. Oh rogue! are you there ? 
| Proudly stabs his sister. 
Ingen. Most ignoble lord! 
[Ingen stabs Proudly in the left arm. 
Proudly, Coward! thou did’st this 
That I might be disabled for the fight, 
Or that thou might’st have some excuse to shun me, 
But ’tis my left arm thou hast lighted on. 
I have no second, here are three of you; 
If all do murder me, your consciences 
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Will more than hang you, damn you. Come, prepare! 
Ingen. Brother, walk off, and take the boy away. 
Is he hurt much 2 
Brother. Nothing, or very little. 
[Proudly thrusts the boy out. 
Ingen. Tll bind your wound up first: your loss of 
blood 
May sooner make you faint. 
Proudly. Ingen, thou art 
A worthy gentleman: for this courtesy, 
Go to, I’ll save thy life. Come on, sir! 
{4 pass or two. 
I'll cut your codpiece point, sir, with this thrust, 
And then down go your breeches. 
Ingen. Your lordship’s merry. [ Pass. 
I had like to have spoil’d your cut-work band. 
Enter Main, like a foot-boy, running ; BroTHER after 
her: Matp kneels betwixt them. 
Maid. Oh master, hold your hand! my lord, hold 
yours, 
Or let your swords meet in this wretched breast! 
Yet you are both well; what blood you have lost, 
Give it as for the injury you did, 
And now be friends. 
Proudly. S’heart, ’tis a loving rogue. 
Ingen. Kind boy, stand up: ’tis for thy wound he 
bleeds ; 
My wrong is yet unsatisfied. 
Proudly. Hence! away! 
It is a sister’s loss, that whets my sword. 
Maid. Oh stay, my lord! behold your sister here, 
[discovers herself. 
Bleeding by your hand: servant, see your mistress 
Turn’d to thy servant, running by thy horse ; 
Whose means it was to have prevented this, 
But all in vain. 
Brother. Oh, noble lady! 
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Ly) Ty Ingen. Most worthy pattern of all women kind ! 
yi Proudly. Ingen, I am satisfied; put up your sword. 
| Sister, you must with me: I have a husband, 
id The lord Feesimple’s father, old, but rich. 
1 bil This gentleman is no match for you: kneel not. 
i That portion of yours I have consum’d ; 
| Thus marrying, you shall never come to want. 
| Maid. Oh, sweet, my lord, my brother! do not force 
| me 
Lt To break my faith, or to a loathed bed. 
| Ingen. Force you? he shall not: brother, bear her 
hence. 
She is my wife, and thou shalt find my cause 
| Ten times improv’d now. 
Proudly. Oh, have at you sir. 
| Maid. Hold, hold, for heaven’s sake! was e’er 
wretched lady 
| Put to this hazard? Sir, let me speak 
| a But one word with him, and I'll go with you, 
And undergo whatever you command. 
Proudly. Do't quickly, for I love no whispering. 
a ‘Tis strange to see you, madam, with a sword! 
11] You should have come hither in your lady’s clothes. 
a1 Maid. Well, as you please, my lord: you are wit- 
ness, 
Whatsoe’er before 
Hath past betwixt us, thus I do undo. 
Were not [ mad to think thou could’st love me, 
That would’st have slain my brother. 
Proudly. Say’st true, sister. 
Ingen. Oh, thou fair creature! wilt thou be as false 
| | As other ladies ? 
Leek Maid. ‘Thou art my example. 
bP | I’ll kiss thee once: farewell for ever. Come, my lord, 
now 
Match me with whom you please; a tumbler. 
1 must do this, else had they fought again. 
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Proudly. Mine own best sister! farewell Mr. Ingen. 
[Exeunt Proudly and Maid. 

Brother. Oh! ancient truth, to be denied of no man, 

An eel by the tail ’s held surer than a woman. [ Exeunt. 


ACT V.—SCENE I. 


Enter Sustye with Husband. 


Subtle. She is not to be cast. 
Husband, It cannot be: 
Had you a wife, and I were in your case, 
I would be hang’d, even at the chamber door 
Where I attempted, but I’d lay her flat. 
Subtle. Why, tell me truly, would it please you best, 
To have her remain chaste or conquered ? 
Husband. Oh, friend, ’twould do me good, ev’n at 
the heart* 
To have her overcome: she does so brag, 
And stand upon her chastity, forsooth. 
Subtle. Why then in plain terms, sir, the fort is mine, 
Your wife has yielded ; up tails is her song : 
The deed is done. Come now, be merry, man. 
Husband. Is the deed done, indeed? come, come, 
you jest. 
Has my wife yielded? is up tails hér song? 
Faith come in prose, how got you to the matter first, ha ? 
Pish! you are sc bashful now. 


* The Ist Edition has this line: 
“ Oh friend would do me good ev’n at the heart.” 
And the 2d Edition gives it thus: 
** Oh friend, it would do me good at the heart.” 
Both are wrong, and it is presumed that the true reading is as it 
now stands in the text. 
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Sudile. Why, by my troth I'll tell you, because you 
are my friend; otherwise you must note, it is a great 
hurt to the art of whore-mastery to discover; besides, 
the skill was never mine o’th’ price, 

Husband. Very good; on, sir. 

Subtle. At the first she was horrible stiff against me ; 
then, sir, I took her by the hand, which I kissed. 

Husband. Good, sir. 

Subtle. And I called her pretty rogue, and I thrust 
my finger betwixt her breast, and J made lips: at last, I 
pulled her by the chin to me, and I kissed her. 

Husband. Hum, very good. 

Subtle. So at the first she kissed very strangely, 
close, and untoward: then said I to her, think but upon 
the wrongs, the intolerable wrongs, the rogue your hus- 
band does you. 

Husband. 1, that was very good: what said she to 
you then, sir? 

Subtle. Nay, | went on. First, quoth J, think how 
he hath used you; left you no means, given all your 
clothes to his punks; struck you, turned your grey eyes 
into black ones, but yet— 

Husband. A pretty conceit. 

Subtle. Quoth I, these things are nothing in the 
rascal: think but what a base whore-master the rascal is. 

Husband. Did you call me rascal so often, are you 
sure? 

Subtle. Yes, and oftener; for said I, none comes 
amiss to the rogue: I have known him, quoth I, do three 
lousy beggars under hedges in the riding of ten mile; 
and J swore this, too. 

Husband. ’Twas very well, but you did lie. On, pray, 

Subtle. Pish! one must lie a little. Now, sir, by 
this time she began to kiss somewhat more openly, and 
familiarly, her resistance began to slacken, and my 
assault began to stiffen: the more her bulwark decayed. 
the more my battery fortified. At last, sir, a little fum- 
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bling being past to make the conquest more difficult, 
she perceiving my artillery* mounted, falls me flat upon 
her back, cries me out aloud, 

Alas! Iyield. Use me not roughly, friend ; 

My fort that, like Troy town, ten years hath stood 
Besieg’d, and shot at, did remain unwon ; 

But now ’tis conquer’d. So the deed was done. 

Husband. Then came the hottest service. Forward 
with your tale, sir. 

Sublle. Nay, 

Ceetera quis nescit ? lassi requievimus ambo: 
Proveniant medii sic mihi seepe dies.t 

Husband. Which is as muchas to say, 1am acuckold 
in alllanguages. But sure ’tis not so: it it impossible my 
wife should yield. 

Subtle. Heyday! ev’n now, it was impossible she 
should hold out, and now it is impossible she should 
yield. Stay you buthere, and be an ear witness to what 
follows: I'll fetch your wife—I know he will not stay. 

Husband. Good faith, sir, but he will. 

1 do suspect some knavery in this. 
Here will I hide myself: when thought as gone, 
If they do ought unfitting, I will call 
Witness, and straightway sue for a divorce. [ Exit. 
Enter Wire and SuBTLE. 
Subtle, I knew he would not stay.—Now, noble mis- 
tress, 
I claim your promise. 

Wife. What was that, good servant? 

Subtle. That you would lie with me. 

Wife. If with any man, 

But, prithee, first consider with thyself, 

If I should yield to thee, what a load thy conscience 
Would bear about it; for I wish quick thunder 
May strike me, if I yet have lost the truth, 


* Artillery.) Readiness, 2d Edit. 
+ Ovid. Amor. Lib. I. El. 5. 
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Or whiteness of the hand I gave in church: 

And ’twill not be thy happiness (as thou think’st) 
That thou alone should’st make a woman fall, 
That did resist all else, but to thy soul 

A bitter corosive, that thou didst stain 

Virtue that else had stood immaculate. 

Nor speak I this as yielding unto thee, 

For ’tis not in thy power, wert thou the sweet’st 
Of nature’s children, and the happiest, 

To conquer me, nor in mine own to yield ; 

And thus it is with every pious wife. 

Thy daily railing at my absent husband, 

Makes me endure thee worse; for let him do 
The most preposterous, ill-relishing things, 

To me they seem good, since my husband does’em : 
Nor am I to revenge or govern him. 

And thus it should be with all virtuous wives. 

Subtle. Pox o’this virtue, and this chastity ! 
Do you know, fair mistress, a young gentleman 
About this town called Bold ? where did he lie 
Last night, sweet mistress? Oh, oh! are you catch’d? 
I saw him slip out of the house this morn, 

As naked as this truth; and for this cause, 

I have told your husband that you yielded to me, 
And he, I warrant you, will blaze it thoroughly, 
As good do now, then, as be thought to do. 

Wife. No, ’twill not be yet. Thou injurious man! 
How wilt thou right me in my husband’s thoughts, 
That on a false surmise, and spite, hast told 
A tale to breed incurable discontent ? 

Bold was that old wench that did serve the widow, 
And thinking by this way to gain her love, 
Miss’d of his purpose, and was thus cashier’d; 
Nor cares she to proclaim it to the world. 
Subtle. Zounds! I have wrong’d you, mistress. On 
my knees [kneels. 
I ask you pardon, and will never more 
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Attempt your purity, but neglect all things 
Till that foul wrong I have bred in your knight 
I have expell’d, and set your loves aright. 
Enter HusBanp. 
Husband. Which now is done already. Madam, 
wife, {Aneels. 

Upon my knees, with weeping eyes, heav’d hands, 
I ask thy pardon. Oh, sweet, virtuous, creature! 
I prithee break my head. 

Wife. Rise, rise, sir, pray. 
You have done no wrong to me, at least I think so: 
Heaven hath prevented all my injury. 
I do forgive, and marry you anew. 
Come, we are all invited to the weddings, 
The Lady Honor, and the old rich Count, 
Young Bold unto another gentlewoman : 
We and the Widow are invited thither. 
Embrace and love henceforth more really, 
Not so like worldlings. 

Husband. Here then ends all strife. 
Thus false friends are made true, by a true wife. { Exeunt. 


SCENE II.” 


Enter old Count, wrapped in furs; the Lapy Honor, 
dressed like a bride; the Lornp ProupLy, WELL- 
TRIED, Boutp, leading Frrsimere lke a lady 
masqued sx Huspanp, WIFE, SuBTLE, W1pow. to 
them BRoTHER, with a letter;+ SELDOM with his 
wife. 

Brother. Health and all joy unto this fair assembly. 

My brother, who last tide is gone for France, 

A branch of willow feathering his hat, 

Bade me salute you, lady, and present you 


* In the old copies, by an error, Act V. is said again to begin 
here ; it is in fact the second Scene of the last Act. 

+ The old stage direction states that Subtle enters, ‘‘ with a let- 
ter,’ but the words have been misplaced, and should have followed 
‘* Brother,” who delivers it to the Lady Honor. 
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With this same letter written in his blood. 
He prays no man, for his sake, evermore 
To credit woman, nor no lady ever 
To believe man; so either sex shall rest 
Uninjur’d by the other, This is all, 
And this I have deliver’d. 
Proudly. 1, and well. 
You pronounce rarely, did you never play ? 
Brother. Yes, that I have, the fool, as some Lords do. 
Welltried. Set forward, there. 
Count. Oh, oh, oh; a pox o’this cold! 
Welltried. A cold o’this pox, you might say, I am 


afraid. 
Maid. How full of ghastly wounds this letter shews. 
Oh, oh! [swoons. 


Proudly. Look to my sister. 
Bold. S’heart! the lady swoons. 
Wife. Strong-water, there. 
Feesimple. If strong breath would recover her, I am 
for her. 
Count. Alas, good lady! hum, hum, hum. 
[cuughs perpetually. 
Subile. He has fetch’d her again with coughing. 
Maid. Convey me to my bed; send for a priest, 
And a physician: your bride I fear, 
Instead of epithalamions shall need 
A dirge or epitaph. Oh! lead me in: 
My body dies for my soul’s perjur’d sin. 
[Exeunt Maid, Grace, Wife, Husband, Subtle. 
Bold. Hymen comes towards us in a mourning robe. 
Welltried. I hope, friend, we shall have the better 
day. 
Proudly I’ll fetch the parson and physician. 
[Exit Lord Proudly. 
Brother. They are both ready for you. [ Exit Brother. 
Welltried. Madam, this is the gentlewoman, 
Who, something bashful, does desire your pardon, 
That she does not unmask. 
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Widow. Good master Welltried, 

I would not buy her face; and for her manners, 
If they were worse, they shall not displease me. 

Welltried. 1 thank your ladyship. 

Feesimple. Look how the old ass, my father, stands: 
he looks like the bear in the play; he has killed the 
lady with his very sight.* As God help me, I have the 
most to do to forbear unmasking me, that | might tell 
him his own, as can be. 

Bold. Fie! by no means. The widow comes towards 

ou. 

Count: Oh, oh, oh, oh! 

Widow. Servant, God give you joy; and gentle- 

woman, 
Or lady, as full joy, I wish to you: 
Nor doubt that I will hinder you your love, 
But here am come to do all courtesy 
To your fair self, and husband that shall be. 

Feesimple. 1 thank you heartily. 

Welltried. S’heart! speak smaller man. 

Feesimple. I thank you heartily. 

Count. You're going to this gear too Mr. Bold? 
um, um, um! 

Bold. Not to your couching gear,t my lord. Though 
I be not so old, or rich as your lordship, yet I love a 
young wench as well. 

Welltried. As well as my lord? nay, by my faith, 
that you do not love a young wench as well as he: I 
wonder you will be unmannerly to say so. 

Count. Faith, Master Welltried, troth is I love 
them well, but they love not me, um, um. You see, 
what ill luck, I have with them, um, um. A pox’ this 


cold, still say I. 
Welltried. Where got you this cold, my lord? it can 


* This refers, no doubt, to the opening of the old ‘‘ most plea- 
sant comedie of Macedorus’ when Amadine is pursued by the bear. 
+ Ought we not rather to read ‘‘ coughing gear 2” 
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aii! get in no where, that I can see, but at your nostrils, or 
| i eyes ; all the other parts are so barricadoed with fur. 
il Feesimple. It got 
In at his eyes, and made that birdlime there, 
| Where Cupid’s wings do hang entangled. 
M1) Count. Is this your wife, that, um, um, um, shall be? 
| Master Bold, I’ll be so bold as kiss her. 
[Widow and Bold whisper aside. 
| Feesimple. Sir, forbear: I have one bold enough to 
kiss my lips. Oh, old coxcomb! kiss thine own natu- 
1 | ral son: ’tis worse than a Justice’s lying with his own 
| daughter. But, Mr. Welltried, when will the Widow 
break this matter to me? 
[Count sits in a chair, and falls asleep, 
Welltried. Not till the very close of all: she dissem- 
| | bles it yet, because my lord, your father, is here, and 
a her other suitor, Bold. 
| Feesimple. That’s all one; he’s o’th’ plot o’my side. 
| Widow. ’Tis needless, Master Bold; but I will do 
Any thing you require to satisfy you. 
Why should you doubt I will forbid the banns, 
For so your friend, here told me? I should rather 
| Doubt that you will not marry, 
Ht Bold. Madam, by heaven, 
| As fully I am resolv’d to marry now, 
| And will too, if you do not hinder it, 
Lt As ever lover was; only because 
The world has taken notice of some passage 
“Twixt you and me, and then to satisfy 
My sweetheart here, who poor soul is afraid, 
To have some public disgrace put upon her, 
I do require some small thing at your hands. 
Widow. Well, I will do it; and this profess besides ; 
Married, you shall as welcome be to me 
As mine own brother; and yourself, fair lady, 
\ Kven as myself, both to my board and bed. 
| Welltried. Ah, ah! how like you that? 
| | Feesimple. Now she begins. 
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Abundant thanks unto your widowhood. 

Zounds! my father’s asleep on’s wedding-day : 

I wonder’d where his cough was all this while. 

Enter Inarn, like a doctor: a Parson, BrorHen, 
Lorp Proupty, SeLtpom, Mrs. SeL_pom, Hus- 
BAND, Wire and SuBTLE. 

Ingen. I pray forbear the chamber: noise does hurt her 
Her sickness I guess rather of the mind, 

Than of her body, for her pulse beats well ; 

Her vital functions not decay’d a whit, 

But have their natural life and operation. 

My lord, be cheer’d, I have an ingredient 

About me shall make her well I doubt not. 

In, Master Parson: it shall be yours, I pray ; 

The soul’s physician should have still the way. 

[Exit Ingen; Parson shuts the door. 

Widow. How cheers she, pray ? 

Wife. In troth, exceeding ill. 

Mrs. Seldom. A very weak woman indeed she is, 
and surely I think cannot ’scape it. 

Husband. Did you mark “how she eyed the phy- 

sician ? 

Wife, Oh God, 1; she is very loth to die. 

Mrs, Seldom. 1; that’s ne’er the better sign, I can 

tell you. 

Subtle. And when the parson came to her, she 
turn’d away, and still let the physician hold her by the 
hand. 

Bold. But see what thought the bridegroom takes. 
My conscience knows, now, this is a most preposterous 
match ; yet for the commodity, we wink at all incon- 
veniency. My lord! my lord! 

Count. Umm, um, um! I beshrew you for waking of 
me; now shall I have such a fit of coughing, um, um !— 

Bold. Oh hapless wife that shall have thee, that 
either must let thee sleep continually, or be kept waking 
herself by the cough. 
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Widow. You have a proper gentleman to your son, 
my lord: he were fitter for this young lady than you. 
Welliried. D’ye mark that again? 
Feesimple. Oh, sweet widow! 
Count. He a wife! he a fool’s head of his own. 
Feesimple. No, of my father’s. 
Count. What should he do with a-—? um, um! 
Wife. What, with a cough? why he would spit, and 
that’s more than you can do. 
Proudly. Your bride, my lord, is dead. 
Count. Marry, ev’n God be with her; grief will not 
help it: um, um, um! 
brother. A most excellent spouse. 
Proudly. How fares she, Mr. Doctor? Zounds! 
what’s here ? 
Bold, Widow, Welltried, Feesimple. Hey-day! 
Husband, Wife, Seldom, Mrs. Seldom, Subile. How 
now ? {looking in at the window. 
Feesimple. Look, look! the Parson joins the Doctor’s 
hand and her’s: now the Doctor kisses her, by this light ! 
[Omnes whoop.| Now goes his gown off. Hey-day! he 
has red breeches on. Zounds! the physician is got 
o’th’ top of her: belike it is the mother she has. Hark! 
the bed creaks.* 
Proudly. S’heart, the door’s fast! break ’em open! 
We are betray’d. 
Brother. No breaking open doors : he that stirs first 
[draws and holds out a pistol. 
I'll pop a leaden pill into his guts, 
Shall purge him quite away. No haste, good friends: 
When they have done what’s fit, you shall not need 


* In the margin opposite what Feesimple says, are inserted the 
words “ Pistols for Bro.” meaning merely to remind the keeper of 
the properties, that at this point it was necessary that Frank, the 
brother, should be provided with pistols. 
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To break the door; they'll open it themselves. 
A curtain drawn, a bed discovered ; INGEN with his sword 
in his hand, ‘and a pistol ; the lady in her petticoat : 
the Parson. 
Proudly. Thy blood, base villain, shall answer this, 
[the brothers set back to back. 
I'll dye thy nuptial bed in thy heart’s gore. 
Ingen. Come, come, my lord; ’tis not so easily done, 
You know it is not. For this my attempt 
Upon your sister, before God and man 
She was my wife, and ne’er a bed-rid gout 
Shall have my wench to get diseases on. 
Proudly. Well may’st thou term her so, that has 
consented, 
Even with her will, to be dishonoured. 
Ingen. Not so, yet have ! lain with her. 
Maid. But first, 
Witness this priest, we both were married. 
Priest. True it is, Domine; 
Their contract’s run into a marriage, 
And that, my lord, into a carriage. 
Proudly. 1 will undo thee, priest. 
Priest. ’Tis too late. 
I’m undone already ; wine and tobacco, I defy thee. 
Thou, temporal lord, perdy, thou never shalt 
Keep me in jail, and hence springs my reason : 
My act is neither felony nor treason. 
Feesimple. I, sir; but you do not know what kindred 
she may ‘have. 
Omnes. Come, come, there is no remedy. 
Wife. And weigh’ t rieht 
In my opinion, my ‘honour’d lord, 
And every body’s else, this is a match, 
Fitter ten thousand times, than your intent. 
Omnes. Most certain ’tis. 
Widow. Besides, this gentleman 
Your brother-in-law well parted, and fair mean’d; 
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: And all this come about (you must conceive) 
Hall By your own sister’s wit, as well as his. 
Ingen. Come, come, ’tis but getting of me knighted, 
my lord, and I shall become your brother well enough. 
a) | Proudly. Brother, your hand. Lords may have pro- 
| | jects still, 
| But there’s a greater Lord will have his will. 
Bold. This is dispatch. Now, madam, is the time, 
For [long to be atit. Your hand, sweetheart. 
Feesimple. Now, boys. 
| Widow. My lord and gentlemen, I crave your 
witness 
To what I now shall utter. ’Twixt this gentleman 
| There have been some love passages, and myself, 
Which here I free him, and take this lady. 
Welliried. Law ye! and take this lady. 
Widow. Which with a mother’s love I give to him, 
| And wish all joy may crown their marriage, 
Bold. Nay, madam, yet she is not satisfied, 
{| Bold gives her a ring, and she puts it on her thumb. 
Widow. Further, before ye all I take this ring, 
As an assumpsit, by the virtue of which 
: I bind myself in all my lands and goods, 
| That in his choice I'll be no hinderance; 
| Or by forbidding banns, or claiming him 
Myself for mine, but let the match go on 
Without my check, which be intendeth now: 
And once again I say, I bind myself. 
Bold, Then, once again J say, widow, thou’rt mine! 
Priest marry us: this match I did intend : 
Ye all are witnesses, if thou hinder it, 
| Widow, your lands and goods are forfeit mine. 
Widow. Ha! nay, take me too, since there’s no 
remedy. 
| Your widow (without goods) sells scurvily. 
Omnes. Whoop! God give you joy. 
Count. S’light! I am cozened of all sides, I had 
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good hope of the widow myself; but now I see every 
body leaves me, saving um, um, um ! 
Bold. Troth, my lord, and that will stick by you, 
I warrant. 
Widow. But how, sir, shall we salve this gentle- 
woman ? 
Bold. Hang her, whore. 
Welltried. Fie! you are too uncivil. 
Feesimple. Whore in thy face, I do defy thy taunts. 
Bold. Nay, hold, fair lady: now I think upon’t, 
The old Count has no wife; lets make a match. 
Omnes. If he be so contented. 
Count. With all my heart. 
Bold. Then kiss your spouse. 
Count. S’foot! She has a beard. How now! my son? 
Omnes. ‘Tis the Lord Feesimple! 
[ Feesimple unmasks. 
Feesimple. Father, lend me your sword. You and I 
are made a couple of fine fools, are we not? If I were 
not valiant now, and meant to beat ’em all, here would 
lie a simple disgrace upon us, a Feesimple one, indeed. 
Mark now, what I’ll say to ’em. D’ye hear me, my 
masters? Dam-me, ye are all the son of a whore, and 
ye lie, and I will make it good with my sword. ‘This 
is call’d roaring, father. 
Subtle. Vil not meddle with you, sir. 
Proudly. You are my blood. 
Welliried, And I flesh’d you, you know. 
Bold. And Il have a charge coming, I must not fight 
now. 
Feesimple. Has either of you any thing to say to me ? 
Husband. Not we, sir. 
Feesimple. Then have I something to say to you. 
Have you any thing to say to me? 
Brother. Yes, marry have I, sir. 
Feesimple. Then I have nothing to say to you, for 
that’s the fashion. Father, if you will come away with 
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your cough, do. Let me see, how many challenges | 
must get writ. You shall hear on me believe it. 
Proudly. Nay, we'll not now part angry: stay the 
feasts, 
That must attend the weddings. You shall stay. 
Feesimple. Why then all friends. I thought you 
would not have had the manners to bid us stay dinner 
neither. 
Husband. Then all are friends: and lady, wife, I 
crown 
Thy virtues with this wreath, that’t may be said, 
There’s a good wife, 
Bold. A widow. 
Ingen. And a maid. [they set garlands on their heads. 
Wife. Yet mine is now approv'd the happiest life, 
Since each of you hath chang’d to be a wife. | Exeunt. 
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